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. hold good today ? 


Defence and Diplomacy 


HAT the whole subject of defence should be under debate in 
the House of Commons at this moment is a product of the 
parliamentary time-table. But it is not entirely an accident, since 
there is at present-a stronger under-current of anxiety about the state 
of the precarious balance between peace and war—whick is a truer 
description of what is usually called foreign affairs—than at any time 
since the early days of the Berlin air-lift. Whether or not this 
country has a defence policy is a matter that well deserves examination. 
But there is a prior question. Defence has to be planned in the 
context of foreign policy—that is, of war-and-peace policy. And it 
is really very difficult indeed to say whether Britain has one that is 
coherent and if so what it is. Bits and pieces of a foreign policy have, 
it is true, been discussed and more or less accepted. Such are the 
development of the Commonwealth, co-operation across the Atlantic 
and—more recently and more hesitantly—closer relations with western 
Europe. But since the fading of the postwar hope that peace could 
be based upon the United Nations and the Big Three, the British 
people have been given no general picture of the fundamental issues 
at stake in the world and the means at Britain’s disposal for dealing 
with them. This fact was never more apparent than in the general 
election, during which both parties—and both electoral programmes 
—shirked the issue almost completely. 


Some people will no doubt protest that such a formulation of forcign 
policy is not possible, since foreign relations consist in a series of 
unrelated clashes or concurrences of interest between states, and that 
the attempt to bring the issues together would resemble the type of 
“laundry list” survey of international affairs to which Mr Bevin is 
accustomed to treat the House of Commons. “I turn now to Eritrea 
. .. my policy with regard to Saudi Arabia . . . as to the disturbances 
in the Seychelles .. .” But does such a description of foreign policy 
Soviet diplomacy has introduced into foreign 
relations a principle absent since the French Revolution—the principle 
of aggressive state policy linked to a universal, missionary idea. When 
Communists in France can play an integral part in the Communists’ 
struggle to dominate Indo-China, it is meaningless to speak of 
“ unrelated clashes or concurrences of interest.” Nothing is unrelated. 
That is the essence of Soviet diplomacy. But there is another more 
practical reason for believing that a unified picture of British foreign 
policy can and should be given. It is that the American Secretary 
of State, Mr Dean Acheson, is engaged—with. considerable effect-— 
on just such an attempt in the United States. 


In a series of remarkable speeches, Mr Acheson has sought to make 
clear to the American people not simply single issues such as the 
government’s attitude towards the recognition of Communist China 
or the unification of Germany, but the whole background against 
which individual decisions have to be taken. He has attempted to 
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give a sense of perspective to a public bemused by the 
cries of the preventive warmongers on the one hand and 
of appeasing isolationists on the other. The fact of the 
Soviet drive to world domination must, in his view, be 
accepted. The Russians will not be deflected from their 
goal by pacts or treaties or paper agreements, all of which 
will be observed only so long as they serve Soviet 
interests. The free world can resist the universal pressure 
only by being strong enough to deflect it. You do not 
argue with a flood—you build dams. The Secretary of 
State’s fundamental aim is thus one of “ agreement 
through strength "—agreement with Russia brought 
about by the Soviet Government's realisation that it has 
nothing more to gain by force or pressure. 


The thesis in one sense is an optimistic one. It assumes 
that the Russians know when to stop. But it is also an 
excessively difficult and challenging concept, since it 
requires standards of behaviour in democratic states in 
peacetime which they have certainly not demonstrated in 
the past. Mr Acheson believes that successful resistance 
to Soviet expansion must be based on three assumptions 
—that the free states can evolve unity of aim in their 


world policy ; that they can be sufficiently well armed - 


both to counter any local thrust the Communists may 
make (as in Greece, for instance) and to deter the 
Russians from a major act of aggression by the fear of 
provoking general war; and that the free world can 
create both in highly evolved political communities such 
as western Europe and in the backward areas of Asia 
and the Middle East “ conditions which strengthen and 
create confidence in the democratic way of life.” Unity, 
political and economic stability and effective defence— 
these are, according to Mr Acheson, the pre-conditions 
of western strength and hence of western survival. 


e * 


Even so brief a summary of the Secretary of State’s 
analysis illustrates its value as a unifying principle in the 
day-to-day problems of international affairs. There is 
no reason at all why a similar effort to disentangle the 
issues should not be made in this country and it 1s diffi- 
cult to believe that the analysis would differ in any 
important respect. It would need the obstinacy of an 
ostrich to deny the fact of the Soviets’ hostility—they 
make so little secret of it themselves. There is the lesson 
of Greece and of the airlift to show the effectiveness of 
determined defence and Russia’s ghoulish concentration 
upon every sign of political division within the western 
world to underline the need for unity. There is also 
the fate of China to show that the need for some economic 
and social stability ranks almost as high as the need for 
effective defence. Mr Acheson has not proposed new 
facts. He has simply attempted to compel his country- 
men to face the implications of the facts they already 
know. Nothing prevents Mr Bevin from ing a 
similar attempt and there will be little general under- 
standing and support for the nation’s needs and commit- 
ments—either in defence or diplomacy—auntil such a 
lead is given. 

The issue is not an academic one, a simple essay in 
oe a ‘ ightenment. The need to 
evolve a general strategy for foreign policy on both sides 
of the Atlantic springs from the fact chat ot present the 
prospects of united aims and united action in the western 
world seem rather more discouraging than usual. Mr 
Acheson may be making the attempt to evolve a western 
strategy, but his voice is almost drowned by discordant 
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cries of the Republican Senators who believe that to drive 
him from office as a “ pro-Communist” and a “ bad 
security risk” would increase their electoral chances jn 
November. Quarrels between Republicans and Demo- 
crats are, of course, for Americans alone to determine 
But so long as the rest of the free world depends for its 
existence upon American wisdom and strength, it has 
the right to express its horror at the lengths to which 
partisan levity is being carried in Washington. It is not 
by such leadership that freedom will be saved. In 
Britain, on the other hand, silence reigns except when 
Mr Churchill or some other intrepid inquirer raises a 
problem of genuine urgency in the sphere of defence or 
foreign policy. Then the accusation of irresponsibility 
factiousness, mischief-making and even viciousness 
hurled at their heads by Government spokesmen suggest 
that they have touched a sensitive spot. The Govern- 
ment is evidently not so blind as to ignore the great issues 
of policy. But it is clearly most unwilling to allow public 
discussion of them to demonstrate its own lack of 
decision. 

So much for the leadership. The facts are not much 
less disconcerting. Instead of unity, the western world 
presents the spectacle of a series of half-alliances— 
Britain half committed to Europe, Germany half com- 
mitted to Western Union, the United States certainly 
not more than half committed to the British Common- 
wealth, while sections of opinion in both Europe and 
America half hope that greater security and less trouble 
could be found in isolation. Similarly on the economic 
side, while the fundamental problems such as the dollar 
gap, Britain’s economic instability and the rising economic 
claims of backward areas are still unsolved, the will to 
solve them by joint action seems to have diminished. 
There is more irritation, more impatience, more distrust 
in the western nations’ relations with each other. As 
the seller’s market fades, there is greater inability to dis- 
tinguish between economic competitor and_ political 
friend. Nor has greater clarity of purpose in the sphere 
of defence made up for increased uncertainty elsewhere. 
It is very doubtful whether the present military pro- 
grammes, in the United States and elsewhere, are enough 
to meet Mr Acheson’s definition of effective defence— 
defence sufficient to counter local feints and to act as 
a general deterrent. If there is reason to believe that the 
response of the largest and most powerful of the western 
allies is inadequate, how can its smaller associates hope 
to adjust their programmes effectively ? 

This, surely, is a situation that cannot be allowed to 
drift—in aimlessness, uncertainty and recrimination. Mr 
Acheson has done his utmost to introduce a new note of 
clarity into the great debate, but the factious opposition 
of irresponsible men has all but drowned his voice. In 
this situation, a greatly needed strengthening of the 
western on might be achieved if Mr Bevin would 
break silence and attempt a reasoned statement of 
Britain’s role in the strategy of the free world. Such a 
speech need not be elaborate. It need do little more than 
accept and affirm Mr Acheson’s three preconditions of 
survival—unity of faith and purpose in the west, 
co-operative efforts to secure economic stability, effective 
joint defence—but it should show beyond a shadow of 
doubt that Britain is committed without reserve on all 
three issues. it is penans so endenned, bus handy °° 


the slightest modification in the present 
employment is hardly compatible with a dynamic inter- 
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national economic policy. Its lingering belief that in 
some ways legitimate defence is only a hairsbreadth 
removed from “ militarism” takes the heart out of a 
defence policy. Above all, its wholehearted acceptance 
of the “ grand et eat 
the unwillingness of some of its supporters to accept 
realities of the cold war, and to ieallane the fact of 
Russia’s total hostility to the west—indeed its special 
hostility to western socialism. As a result they will not 
recognise the need to join in good faith in a lasting 
alliance with “‘ capitalist America.” 

Until the choice is made, however, the chances of 
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western survival are small indeed. The only alternative 
to the close association on all fronts of the western powers 
would be an isolation in Europe—and in Asia—as pro- 
vocative as it was defenceless. The illusion of liberals 
and socialists, of such men as Masaryk and Petkov, that 
co-operation was possible with Russia on terms of mutual 
respect, has been purged in the most literal fashion in 
the east. The western countries may be grateful that 
the alternative of “ agreement through strength ” is still 
available to them, but they cannot delay much longer the 
decision to make that policy—with all its implications— 
genuinely their own. 


As The People Knew It 


HE second volume of the official civil war histories 
has now been published.* Like the first, “ British 
War Economy,” which appeared nine months ago and 
was reviewed in The Economist of July 9, 1949, it is an 
introductory volume. It does not, therefore, give a 
detailed history of the social services, which will, to a 
certain extent at least, be dealt with in later volumes. 
What it does is to discuss some of the social problems 
which arose during the war because of the expected or 
actual air attacks. 

In spite of his apparently limited field, Mr Titmuss’s 
work will probably be of more general interest than any 
other in the long series. For here is the war as the people 
knew it, the ordinary people, members of families for 
whom the normal strains and stresses of family life were 
so intensified and multiplied. There can scarcely have 
been a family in the country which did not, at one time 
or another, have to grapple with one or other of the prob- 
lems discussed in this book: whether or not to send the 
children away to a safer area ; whether to take in children 
and mothers who were evacuated ; how to find a hospital 
bed for a sick and aged relative ; how to look after the 
tuberculous or mental relatives discharged from hospitals 
to make room for war casualties ; how to find a home to 
replace one that had been shattered; and, above all 
perhaps, how to refound a home and family life after all 
the wartime disruptions. 

Dominating all the preparations made for this people’s 
war were the estimates made by the Air Staff in the 

* “Problems of Social Policy.” R. M. Titmuss. HM Stationery 
Office. 596 pages. 25s. 





nineteen-thirties of the weight of Germany’s air attacks 
and of the casualties that would result from them. The 
“ knock-out blow,” which was expected as soon as wat 
was declared, would, it was estimated, produce 50 
casualties per ton of bombs dropped, an estimate which 
was later raised to 72. Translated into hospital beds 
needed, this estimate posed a quite unmanageable prob- 
lem ; but the Ministry of Health did aim at reserving 
300,000 beds for casualties, which was to be largely 
achieved by the ruthless discharge of the civilian sick. 


In all these preparations official policy, though guided 
by its experts, was not acting in advance of public 
opinion—except in such macabre details as the arrange- 
ments for mass burials and the issue to local authorities, 
in April, 1939, of a million burial forms. Anyone who 
remembers the ceaseless criticisms of the Government’s 
civil defence policy in Parliament and the press during 
the thirties must now realise that if the Government had 
taken a more realistic view of air raids and scaled down 
its evacuation and hospital preparations accordingly, it 
would have been condemned as criminally complacent. 


War came ; the migration from the cities began ; and 
the hospitals were emptied of many of their patients. 
And then began that period, brought to life again in this 
book, in which the evacuation scheme loomed much 
larger in people’s minds than the war itself, when public 
opinion was much more concerned with the lousy heads 
and dirty habits of some of the evacuees than with the 
conduct of the war. Yet, in spite of this inauspicious 
beginning, the evacuation scheme justified itself as a 
war measure. Never, even when the bombs were falling, 
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did the number of people who took advantage of it reach 
anything like the number eligible—although the number 
who made private arrangements (and used up much of 
the billeting accommodation) were far greater than had 
been estimated. But, as Mr Titmuss points out, evacua- 
tion did achieve its first aim—to save life. It acted, too, 
as a safety valve for those in the bombed towns, in that 
they knew that they could send their wives and children 
away from danger if they wanted to. In the latter 
part of the war, it became a measure of relief for families 
in distress, for children from broken homes and without 
homes, and children out of control. From being an 
instrument of civil defence, the official evacuation scheme 
became a social welfare agency. 


¥ 


The importance of the evacuation scheme is illustrated 
by the fact that it survived—right from the end of 
August, 1939, until long after the war ended. Hence 
the large amount of space allotted to it in this book. 
Yet those who were left behind in the bombed towns 
created just as serious problems as those who had 
to be found billets, schools and maternity beds in the 
country. As Mr Titmuss points out, for all the pre- 
occupation of Government and people with the terrible 
consequences of air raids, comparatively little attention 
was paid to what became one of the worst problems of 
all—the care of those made homeless. The conditions in 
London’s rest centres, for which the Treasury had 
refused to allow the London County Council to buy 
blankets before the war started, are a fearful example of 
official blindness in this respect, just as the improvements 
initiated by the voluntary agencies and extended by the 
local authorities illustrate once again the country’s genius 
for improvisation. 


In spite of all the human implications of the problems 
he discusses, Mr Titmuss does not forget that he is 
writing a history. He does not altogether exclude the 
“human story °—as, for instance, that of the beetroot 
seller of Islington who took complete charge of a rest 
centre on her own initiative and made it “a place of 
security, order and decency for hundreds of homeless 
people.” But for the most part he is content to describe 
the facts as revealed in hundreds and thousands of 
departmental minutes, circulars to local authorities, 
letters from local authorities, reports from voluntary 
bodies and the innumerable letters from private citizens 
which found their way to the Ministry of Health and 
other Departments. Sometimes the construction of the 
book involves a tiresome repetition of facts and figures, 
and the reader is often held up by the feeling of having 
just read about some particular point a short while before. 
But the style is always readable, and although occasionally 
a sentence ends in an anti-climax, there are other times 
when Mr Titmuss, who is clearly moved by his theme, 
manages to convey to the reader his sense of its greatness. 


What that theme is emerges quite clearly. Here in 
these pages, one sees the welfare state come into being. 
Throughout the prewar preparations and throughout the 
early months of the war, the Government can be seen 
still trying to preserve the distinction between rich and 
poor. All Government help, in cash and in kind, must 
be reserved for those who were potentially, if not in fact, 
eligible for poor law relief. Here is the Treasury fighting 
a stiff rearguard action against the expenditure of 
“ unnecessary money,” and here are the local authorities 
trying to apply the old poor law rules of removal and 
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settlement, and to recover their expenditure accordingly 
at a time when, in England and Wales, there were 
34,750,000 changes of address im six years, of which 
20,750,000 had taken place by the end of 1942. 

It was evacuation, the first evacuation, that opened 
people’s eyes to the conditions in which a large section 
of the population was living before the war. The bombs 
did the rest, for they recognised no class distinctions - 
and the first attempts to deal with the homeless as though 
they were under the poor law soon had to give way in 
favour of the assumption by the state of responsibility 
for all victims of air-raids, rich and poor alike. It was 
the same with the sick. The — attempt to restrict 
the facilities of the Emergency Hospital Scheme to air- 
raid casualties and Servicemen gradually dropped until 
by the end of the war the Ministry of Health was 
assuming responsibility for finding hospital beds and 
treatment for all manner of civilian sick. Reading the 
account of the Ministry’s mediations between the volun- 
tary hospitals—whose representatives do not show up 
very favourably in these pages—and the municipal hos- 
pitals, one can easily understand why the present organi- 
sation of the hospital service was adeaee 


* 


It was inevitable that, with so much to the good and 
so much to the bad revealed by his study of his material, 
Mr Titmuss should have attempted to draw up a balance 
sheet. On the credit side he puts first the acceptance ot 
fair shares, and the sweeping away of the stigma of the 
poor law for social casualties and the assumption by the 
state of responsibility for them—though he unfortunately 
omits to place on the debit side the breakdown, in the 
war, of the statutory obligation to provide shelter for 
those eligible for poor relief, an obligation which, so far 
as hospital treatment is concerned, has never been 
restored. 


There are other credits too, notably in the field of 
human health, where after a setback in 1940-41, the 
vital statistics and the statistics for most diseases—here 
again the experts were confounded—showed a great 
improvement. Mr Titmuss does not ignore the extent 
to which these improvements in health were the result of 
a process that had been going on long before the war. 
Mothers bearing the healthier babies of the later war 
years were themselves much healthier than their own 
mothers had been. 


But, Mr Titmuss asks, may not some of the evil con- 
sequences of the war have a similarly delayed action ’ 
It is impossible not to feel on reading his account of the 
stresses to which children were put, and of the extent to 
which many of them were deprived of affection and 
discipline, that here may be one cause of some of the 
worst faults of society today. Has the child who so 
cheerfully downed his satchel in September, 1939, grown 
into the youth with a cosh of 1950 ? It may not be so, 
and Mr Titmuss, as historian, is careful not to draw any 
definite conclusion in his summing-up. But his final 
words deserve to be well pondered: 

Perhaps more lasting harm was wrought to the minds 
and hearts of men, women and children than to their bodies. 
The disturbances to family life, the separation of mothers 
and fathers from their children, of husbands from their 
wives, of Pupils ea their ea of am from fo 
recreat: society ace— 
all Deke indignities of a have fet ate vhich will take 
time to heal and infinite patience to understand. 
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Sideshow in Malaya ? 


DECISION has been taken this week in Whitehall 

which shows that there is at last some awareness 
of the special requirements of the cold war. The post of 
Director of Operations in Malaya has been created, 
and Lieutenant-General Sir Harold Briggs, an experi- 
enced commander of Indian troops and a former com- 
manding officer in Burma, is to fill it. The novelty lies 
in the decision to make this a civil position, which will 
enable General Briggs to co-ordinate and direct troops, 
police and auxiliaries in one combined operation against 
the Communist guerrillas. Time and again the co-opera- 
tion of troops and 
civil forces has failed 
owing to their differ- 
ent methods of com- 
mand and organisa- } 
tion, and the army 
has been embarrassed 
by the difficulties of 
drawing the line be- 
tween military and 
police operations. It 
is also satisfactory 
that London has ad- 
mitted—much later 
than was necessary— 
the need to accept 
advice from the spot 
and to achieve deci- 
sive results by new 
methods. 


After nearly two 
years of fighting 
against some 5,000 
full-time and another 
10,000 _— part - time 
guerrillas it should be clear that the nature and import- 
ance of the Malaya campaign have been misjudged. A 
year ago it was being confidently asserted that the back 
of the Communist terror would have been broken 
by June, 1949; instead it has been necessary this 
month to send infantry reinforcements from Hong- 
kong, and bombers and armoured vehicles from this 
country, to organise an anti-bandit month involving 
over 400,000 civilian and police auxiliaries, and to 
ask—as the planters and “unofficials” are asking 
—whether anything short of martial law and conscrip- 
tion will suffice to break the morale of the guerrillas and 
to prevent their reorganisation and reappearance, if the 
situation in south-east Asia should move still more in 
their favour. It is all very well for Mr Dugdale to tell 
the House of Commons that the latest reinforcements 
represent “final requirements” and that he sees no 
connection between the situation in Malaya and the 
British recognition of Communist China. Many people on 
the spot say the contrary: that the end of the campaign 
cannot be clearly seen and that events in China have had 
a deep effect not only on the guerrillas themselves but also 
on the Chinese, who form over a third of the population. 


The simple facts are disturbing, even when every 
allowance is made for the terrible difficulties of j 
fighting, for the hit-and-run tactics of the enemy, for 





his excellent organisation and for the terror he can exer- 
cise against the civil population. The campaign has 
engaged an army of regular troops which has expanded 
from 8,000 to 14,000 men, as well as over 30,000 special 
constables and auxiliaries. In nearly two years of fighting 
the guerrillas are estimated to have lost 1,115 killed, 358 
wounded, 644 captured and 350 surrendered—say 2,500 
men. They have killed 793 civilians and 131 officers and 
men. During February of this year, when a special effort 
was made against them, 35 were killed and 35 wounded, 
but the number of civilian and police casualties was 
greater. When it is realised that the guerrillas receive no 
willing support from the civil population, and that they 
have none of the advantages of communications and fixed 
supply bases enjoyed by the Greek Communist guerrillas, 
it will be seen that there is good reason for asking whether 
the methods and forces so far used against them have 
been adequate. 


There are other, more general reasons why the conduct 
of the Malayan campaign should receive closer public 
scrutiny. First, there is the need for speed in obtaining 
a decision. Until now there has been little evidence of 
close ties between the guerrillas and influences and 
policies outside. The terrorist campaign began in the 
summer of 1948 because the Malayan Communists had 


lost all the political ground they had won by their resist- - 


ance to the Japanese during the war and in the early 
stages of the British return. Their resort to violence was 
a confession of failure to carry the trade unions and the 
politically conscious population with them. They must 
have known that they lacked the forces to establish a 
“liberated area,” which could be built up as the centre 
of a Communist-led nationalist movement similar to that 
which exists in Indo-China. Their purpose seems to 
have been rather to cause as much damage and trouble 
as possible to the British as part of the general Com- 
munist campaign to attack capitalism by its “‘ back-door.” 

Lately, however, it has become quite evident that the 
guerrillas (almost all of them Chinese) might expect in- 
structions—and possibly aid—from such Communist 
Organisations outside Malaya as the Overseas Chinese 
Commission and the Permanent Liaison Bureau of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions for Asia and the Far 
East. Indeed, the latter body laid down last November 
in Peking the strategy that the party should follow 
throughout south-east Asia: armed rebellion on a much 
larger scale, the building up in each country of a national 
liberation army, and no “left adventurism ”—which 
means running the risk of a crushing defeat by prema- 
ture military action. Clearly, such strategy cannot be 
adopted in Malaya unless the Communists can establish 
and hold bases of supply and command from which to 
equip and organise more substantial forces. Their present 
desperate resistance—anti-bandit month made them 
more not less active—suggests that they hope eventually 
for outside aid and for a more favourable political trend. 
It is, therefore, most important that they should be 
crushed quickly and that forces should be available to 
prevent any later regrouping. 

Second is the fact noted by experienced observers in 
Malaya that the Chinese population has been deeply 
influenced by the Communist successes in China and by 
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the status which Mao Tse-tung appears to have won 
in the Communist hierarchy. At the back of their minds 
is the memory of the British defeat in 1942 and of 
the skill and ruthlessness that the Communists showed 
during 1945 and 1946 before the British regained 
control. In a realistic, self-interested way, many of them 
have taken to sitting on the fence during the present 
emergency, as a result of which the police have found 
sources of intelligence about the guerrillas drying up. 
This attitude among influential members of the trading 
community can be changed only by making it clear 
beyond doubt that the British intend to finish the cam- 
paign quickly and to maintain their position in Malaya. 
Rightly or wrongly, the decision to recognise the Com- 
munists in Peking has made them doubt the British 
Government’s firmness of purpose. 


What happens now in Malaya is no longer a local 
matter. The course of events there is being closely 
watched in neighbouring Siam, where Marshal Pibul has 
recently aligned himself with the west by recognising 
Bao-Dai in Indo-China. On the continued co-operation of 
the Siamese Government depends the success of the 
aitempt to check the smuggling of supplies across the 
300-mile frontier into northern Malaya. -In Indonesia, 
Indo-China and Burma, too, the British attitude is being 
anxiously watched, for it is understood there as never 
before that what were once thought to be local wars— 
the business of The Hague, of Thakin Nu or of the 
French Government—are part of a pattern of cold war, 
the ruling factors in which are the policies of Moscow and 
Peking, Washington and London. The decisive defeat of 
Malaya’s Communists would raise morale on this second 
front as nothing else could. There is, of course, no real 
parallel between the situation in Malaya and the events in 
the adjoining countries, and there is a regrettable ten- 
dency, particularly in American policy statements, to 
lump all together in reviews of south-east Asia. The 
guerrillas are terrorists pure and simple, a motley band 


Technologists 


HE debate that Lord Calverley introduced in the 
House of Lords last week on the subject of 
higher technological education suffered from a certain 
muting of the issue, since the negotiations now going 
on between the Ministry of Education and the profes- 
sional institutions concerning the setting up of a Royal 
Institute of Technology are being conducted in private. 
Nevertheless, several glimpses of a fundamental cleavage 
of opinion emerged from the exchanges between Lord 
Chorley, the President of the Association of University 
Teachers, which wishes any expansion of higher 
technological education to take place wholly within the 
universities themselves, and Lord Cherwell who, on this 
occasion, was acting as the spokesman for the more 
~conservative elements in the older universities, whose 
attitude it has been in recent years to resist the expansion 
im numbers and the extension of functions that public 
policy seems inclined to thrust upon them. Lord 
Cherwell favours the creation of new technological 
institutes of university standing, on the lines of the 
world-famous institutions at Zurich and Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. That more and better technical 
education is needed is a proposition that now commands 
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of ruffians: they appeal unsuccessfully to the national 
feeling of a population in which the racial divisions are 
so deep that neither the Chinese nor the Malay com- 
munities wish to see the British depart. Living standards 
urgently need improvement, but the country is remark- 
ably prosperous and has maintained—even increased 
production of its precious dollar-earning raw materials jp 
difficult and dangerous conditions. The lines of future 
political progress are clearly marked out, and the labour 
movements appear to be solidly behind the British autho- 
rities in the campaign. But Communist Strategy for 
south-east Asia observes no such distinctions, and any 
serious turn for the worse in the economic prospects of 
Malaya might quickly provide it with new opportunities. 

The appointment of General Briggs is presumably a 
sign of the Government’s determination to win the race 
for time in Malaya, and to achieve a decisive success on 
the one cold war front where the prospects for offensive 
action are reasonably good. It is important that he should 
receive the fullest support from London, even if it means 
some further reduction of the forces elsewhere and expen: 
diture greater than the Army Estimates allow for. It js 
important, too, that something should be done by 
Ministers to disperse the feeling in Malaya that London 
regards its war as a sideshow. So much has been said in 
recent months about the need for the west to make an ally 
of Asian nationalist feeling against Communism that the 
special reasons which justify British policy in Malaya have 
appeared to be forgotten, or thrust into the background. 
It would do good at this stage if Mr Attlee would restate 
in emphatic terms what he said in April last year : — 

The Government have no intention of relinquishing their 
responsibilities in Malaya until their task is completed. ‘The 
purpose of our policy is simple: we are working in co-opera- 
tion with the citizens of the Federation of Malaya and Singa- 
pore to guide them to responsible self-government within 
the Commonwealth. We have no intention of jeopardising 
the security, well-being or liberty of these peoples, for whom 
Britain has responsibility, by a premature withdrawal. 


or lechnicians 


a most impressive body of support. The Reports of 
the Percy Committee in 1945, of the Barlow Committee 
in 1946, of the Parliamentary and Scientific Committee 
in 1947, of the Advisory Council on Scientific Policy 
in 1948, of the Federation of British Industries in 1949 
and of the University Grants Committee in 1950 are 
all agreed that the country needs more and better 
qualified scientists and technicians. But on the meais 
to achieve this expansion the various reports either differ 
fundamentally or are so nebulous that no clear line of 
action emerges. 

This confusion arises in part out of the fact that 
between two words which sound and look almost alike 
there can be quite a wide range of difference. British 
industry needs both technicians and technologists. A 
trained technician can be defined as a man who, without 
aspiring ever to reach one of the directing positions in 
industry, is nevertheless fully competent to undersiand, 
control and maintain the technical committed 
to his charge. A t ist, on the other hand, can be 
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engineering or processes in industry.” It seems easy at 
first sight to say that it is the job of the technical colleges 
to produce the technicians and of the universities to 
produce the technologists. In point of fact, however, 
the matter is not nearly so simple. There is a wide 
range in the standards of the technical colleges ; some 
are hardly capable of producing good technicians, while 
at the other end some may legitimately have considerably 
higher ambitions. Equally the universities have, in their 
technological faculties, many students who are unlikely 
to become first-class technologists. 
Perhaps the most valuable distinction that can be 
drawn is between the different kinds of education that 
can be given. Most people would agree that a university 
would not be doing its duty unless it gave its techno- 
logical, students an education in scientific principles ; 
that a graduate course in technology requires a know- 
ledge of fundamental mathematics or science and that 
unless this knowledge is acquired the student will not 
be able to turn the practical experience which he 
acquires* during and after his university course into 
constructive channels. Not all university courses live 
up to these objectives, but on the strength of them the 
universities have more than doubled the numbers of 
their technological students since before the war. 


But in the technical colleges progress has been less 
marked. To begin with there is much greater variation 
in standards between technical colleges than between 
universities. At the upper end of the scale are institu- 
tions such as the Manchester and Glasgow Technical 
Colleges which are closely associated with their 
universities and receive grants from the University 
Grants Committee. They are virtually faculties of their 
universities. Looser forms of affiliation exist between 
the universities of Leeds and Sheffield and certain 
technical colleges, but the relationship is not altogether 
successful and has not spread. London University also 
has a special relationship with the London polytechnics 
whereby students may take the internal degrees of the 
University. Again this relationship has not been 
extended and there are many signs that London 
University would like to bring it to an end. Outside 
these different types of affiliation there are scores of 
technical colleges up and down the country run by local 
authorities without direct contact with the universities. 


® 


The worst sufferers from the great width of this range 
are the best institutions within it, and there is much 
discussion of ways in which their status, both educational 
and social, could be raised and their students could be 
given some distinguishing qualification which would 
establish the merit of their achievement in the same way 
that his degree does for the graduate of a university. 
The National Advisory Council on Education for 
Industry and Commerce is a prime mover in this 
attempt and is understood to have made proposals 
which are now being discussed with various profes- 
sional bodies for the creation of a Royal Institute of 
Technology with power to grant degrees. Such a scheme 
has obvious attractions. It would relieve the universities 
from the pressure upon them to expand their techno- 
logical faculties to an extent that some of them think 
unwise ; it would give the technical colleges a goal to 
strive for ; in intention at least, it would raise theestatus 
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of technical students who worked for and secured the © 


new Royal Institute degrees. 


But the difficulties are nevertheless considerable, and 
they can be seen most clearly if attention is con- 
centrated on the nature of the education that a 
university, or a body of university standing, ought to 
provide. Is it wise to grant degrees, which would be 
intended to be regarded as the rough equivalent of 
university degrees, unless the process by which they are 
earned comes up to umiversity standards? If the 
answer be that it would come up to those standards, 
then the further questions must be asked whether the 
teaching in these technical colleges is to be newly based 
on pure science and mathematics, whether teachers can 
be found to teach the fundamental sciences in. the 
technical colleges, and if they: could, whether the 
students would be able to master both the theoretical 
and the practical training involved ? 


This last question is really the crux of the matter. 
Not many of the students at not many of the technical 
colleges are capable of profiting by teaching of a 
university standard. Nor, indeed, is that what they 
want. They come to the technical colleges to take a 
circumscribed course of technical training related to the 
needs of one particular industry—in short, to learn to 
be good technicians. They should, indeed, be assisted 
and encouraged in this object, and nobody should think 
that it is in any way an unworthy one. But any proposal 
to “raise their status” by giving them a degree runs 
straight into the dilemma that either the degree will be 
something very different from what a degree has hitherto 
meant in this country (with some danger to existing 
degrees) or else the technical colleges will have to evolve 
into something less suited to the real needs. 


* 


These difficulties are formidable. Yet it would be 
premature to condemn the proposals outright ; the 
dilemma in which technical education finds itself is 
very real and any proposals for its solution must be 
given sympathetic consideration. At present the 
professional bodies, whose influence would be under- 
mined by a Royal Institute of Technology, are said to 
be opposing any suggestion that it should be more than 
a purely examining body. Until these arguments are 
resolved and the proposals published, judgment must 
be reserved. 


It is nevertheless clear that the university faculties 
of technology and any new university Institutes of 
Higher Technology as might be set up on the Massa- 
chusetts or Ziirich models are basically something very 
different from the courses suited to technical colleges, 
however much bigger and better these may be. One is 
either educating a man in an institution founded on 
research and fundamental science and all the atmosphere 
of higher learning that is involved, or one is training 
a man in a specific skill with such tools as are required 
for that skill. There is an immense amount to be done 
to improve the methods and tools by which such skills 
are to be taught in the technical colleges, and at the 
present time there is an even more urgent need for 
larger numbers of well-trained technicians than for more 
technologists. But the two ought not to be confused. 
Whatever is done about the technical colleges, the need 
will remain for a decision about the lines on which the 
higher education of technologists is to develop. 
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NOTES OF 


Hartley Withers, who died this week at the age of 82, 
was Editor of The Economist from 1916 to 1921. Before 
he became Editor he had been for seventeen years a daily 
journalist, as the city editor first of The Times and then of 
the Morning Post ; for four years a banker ; and in 1915 a 
wartime civil servant. He was a temporary clerk in the 
Treasury, where (it is believed) he was closely concerned 
with the original excess profits duty. As he was nearing 50 
when he went to the Treasury, he may have found the atmo- 
sphere of a Government office restrictive, and it was certainly 
with relief that he returned to financial journalism. He 
brought with him, apart from his wide knowledge and experi- 
ence. several most valuable assets—a fund of common sense, 
the perfect style in which to express it, and the prestige of 
having written recently at least two first-class books, “ The 
Meaning of Money” and the less widely read but not less 
stimulating “ Poverty and Waste.” 


In “ The Meaning of Money ” he had dealt at length with 
the relation between bankers’ deposits and bankers’ advances 
and shocked some orthodox bankers by the simple thesis 
that every loan creates a deposit. With this principle fresh 
in mind, he was specially sensitive to the possibilities of 
inflation in wartime, and his main work on The Economist 
was to give warning after warning of what inflation meant 
and declaration after declaration that it could start as easily 
from a ledger entry as from a run on the printing press. 
“Inflation,” he said, “ is the tree up which I bark.” It was 
not then an easy thing to persuade either all economists or 
all bankers that a currency could be inflated by bank credits, 
and there was a tendency to treat Withers’s reasoning on 
this matter with a slightly superior scepticism. Events 
justified his warning so completely that he has to some extent 
suffered the fate of many men before him whose arguments 
were challenged by one generation and dismissed as truisms 
by the next. But the force of his influence in those war 
years was beyond question ; and as we look back to 1921 
we can fairly claim for Withers that if the world’s politicians 
had continued to heed the warnings he gave week after week 
in The Economist, and had acted on them with the necessary 
courage, most of our economic problems would be far less 
baffling than they actually are in 19§0. 


After six years with The Economist, Withers, obeying some 
strange restless instinct that was part of his complex fascinat- 
ing personality, resigned his editorship, much to the regret 
of the proprietors. He spent a few more years in journalism, 
and the next twenty-seven in a combination of business 
activity with an industrious and useful career of authorship, 
in which he wrote and published a large number of books 
on commerce and finance. It is nearly thirty years now 
since he left The Economist and there are few left today 
who worked with him while he was editor. But for those 
fortunate ones who passed their early manhood in his com- 
panionship, his memory still means a great deal. No editor 
ever had more completely the devotion of his staff or better 
deserved the great affection in which they held him. 


& * * 


Seretse _Khama 


The White Paper on the case of Seretse Khama* says 
very little that was not already widely known. There is a 
somewhat fuller explanation of the Government’s attitude 
than that given by Mr Gordon Walker in the House of 
Commons, and an abortive attempt is made to explain why 
the report of the Commission of Inquiry will not be published. 
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The Government stand by their decision solely on the 
grounds of their interpretation of the local situation in 
Bechuanaland ; no outside considerations, e:ther of colonial 


policy or of South African opin.on, have apparently had any 
piace in their counsels. 


Even in this restricted context, however, the White Paper 
is far from convincing. Three reasons are put forward for the 
Government’s decis-on to withho!d recognition of Seretse’s 
chieftainship: it would have lead to a recurrence of dynastic 
feuds ; by marrying against the advice of his uncle, Seretse 
showed himself to be “ unmindful of the interests of his tribe 
and of his public duty” and therefore to be unfit to rule ; 
and Seretse would be unable to retain the support of 
his subjects in the face of Tshekedi’s opposition. The first 
and third reasons do not stand up to close examination. As 
an article from our Correspondent in South Africa (page 659) 
points out, Seretse now enjoys the almost unanimous backing 
of his tribesmen and a dynastic feud would seem to be most 
unlikely. True, this may not have been the case before the 
Government announced their decision, but that decision has. 
as might have been foreseen, served to unite the tribe behind 
Seretse. The question of whether his marriage was a 
responsible act or not does not, therefore, arise, for the 
Government’s own clumsy behaviour seems to have installed 
Seretse so firmly in the hearts of his tribesmen that even if 
he really were unfit to rule no other ruler might now be 
accepted. 


* * * 


The Defence Debates 


Last week the House of Commons debated the general 
question of defence and this week it examined separately the 
estimates for each of the services. The general debate was 
a woo'ly and turgid affair, but the three estimates debates 
showed a most welcome improvement over previous years 
in official candour, in the House’s grasp of essentials, and in 
the amount of agreement between both sides. Now that 
the Government has ceased to be so nervously optimistic 
about defence questions and is prepared to admit the difficul- 
ties and dangers which confront it, it is beginning to euicit 
some of the sympathy, support, and constructive criticism 
which it could have had for the asking, yet chose to deny to 
itself, at any time during the past four years. 


Mr Strachey, the new Secretary of State for War, com- 
manded a respectful hearing on Monday largely because his 
speech was, particularly on the question of the Territorial 
Army, really informative. He nailed down the point which 
has been causing general concern for the past year—how to 
dovetail the national servicemen into the framework of the 
Territorial Army for the period of their four-year reserve 
service. It has been obvious that the present composition and 
geographic distribution of territorial units in no way Cortes 
ponds to the need for a balanced reserve. This problem !s 
to be met by disbanding about an eighth of the territorial 
units, carrying through a drastic reorganisation of the remain- 
ing ones, and passing a proportion of the national servicemen 
into the revived Supplementary Reserve of the Regular Army. 
Although an improved territorial organisation does not meet 
the basic contention that Britain, by relying on a smal! front 
line strength and a large reserve, is planning for the wrong 
war, it does show that there is at least a small measure of 
flexibility in official military thinking. The other new line 
of development, which was aired during the debate by e 
Paget and others, was the possibility of a greatly increasc 
effort to recruit colonial troops for service overseas and thus 
ease the strain which such operations as bandit bunting 
— and colonial garrison duty are putting on the Britis 

rmy. 
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The debate on the RAF estimates elicited very little new 
information from the Government. It is obvious that the 
most dangerous moment in the re-equipping of the fighter 
squadrons is now past, and that one of the main problems is 
now the question of how many plane. can be got for how 
much money. The Navy Estimates were introduced with 
great skill by the new Financial Secretary to the Admiralty, 
Mr L. J. Callaghan, and it is clear Mr Attlee has made a 
good choice in picking him to represent the First Lord in 
the House of Commons. He gave a number of facts about 
new developments in the defence against submarines, but the 
point on which he found it most difficult to satisfy the House 
was that an adequate organisation existed by which a large 
number of new escort vessels could be produced in the event 
of an emergency. 


Challenge to de Gasperi 


The Communist Party has begun the offensive again in 
Italy, and from Venice in the north to Naples in the south 
there have been disorders, strikes and riots, including a not 
very successful attempt at a general strike. There are many 
reasons for this new phase of violence, some of them endemic, 
such as the continuance of mass unemployment. The Com- 
munists have also been offered throughout the winter an 
excuse for taking the law into their own hands, thanks to 
the provocative behaviour of the neo-Fascist movement, the 
MSI. The extremes of right and left are now working on 
the fatal prewar pattern of inciting each other to perpetual 
acts and counter-acts of lawlessness. There is, however, 
reason to believe that there are special grounds for the new 
Communist outbreak. 


Paradoxically enough it is the very success of the de 
Gasperi Government that is inviting these reprisals. Although 
the economic situation is still caught in the strait-waistcoat 
of deflation, the Prime Minister himself appears to be more 
ready now to make a frontal attack on the problem of unem- 
ployment by the way of expanding investments and of a new 
stimulus to business expansion. Such a policy can at least 
be read into the economic budget which has just become 
public, and into Signor Pella’s budget speech. The announce- 
ment of more specific plans for land reform which was made 
last week may also very considerably weaken the Communist 
hold on the countryside. 


But the Government’s strength is perhaps best seen in its 
determination to maintain public order in face of the 
rowdyism of right and left. All previous regulations and 


enactments to safeguard public order have now been brought 


together in a single act which, among other things, makes 
meetings in factories illegal and places firm restrictions upon 
the right to hold processions and rallies. Signor Scelba, with 
his 70,000 policemen, has already shown himself a determined 
and impartial champion of order in the streets, and the new 
Bill is aimed equally at Communists and neo-Fascists. Since, 
at the moment, the interplay of these two forces is the most 
serious threat to civil peace in Italy, it is in the Communists’ 
interest to attempt by new violence to discredit the Govern- 
ment and to undermine the strength and effectiveness of the 
public authorities. 


Belgian Crisis Extended 


King Leopold’s decision to hand the problem of his 
return back to Parliament appears to restore the position 
virtually to the deadlock that existed before the referendum. 
If the Christian Social party, which has an absolute majority 
in the Senate only, could have restored the King’s preroga- 
tives by a parliamentary vote, it would no doubt have done so 
already. Without the support of the Liberals, however, it 
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could not proceed to secure a majority in both Houses. The 
referendum has not changed the position. 


The Liberals, with 29 seats in the Chamber, thus hold the 
balance, and it is clear that their attitude towards the King 
has become less favourable in the last week—possibly as a 
result of the post-referendum negotiations, during which the 
King appears to have relied upon extra-parliamentary advisers 
and presented Ministers with a fait accompli. But, for what- 
ever reason, the Liberals have now decided not to support 
the Christian Social party in its determination to bring the 
King’s return to a vote in both Houses. M. Eyskens, the 
Christian Social Prime Minister, has accordingly resigned, 
and he must either find a compromise which the Liberals 
will support or dissolve Parliament and seek a Christian 
Social majority in order to bring the King back—as a strictly 
Christian Social monarch—to the throne. 


It is possible that the Liberal would accept a solution 
whereby the King returned, on condition that he then abdi- 
cated. M. Eyskens and the moderate wing of his party might 
be prepared for such a course. Unhappily for the prospects 
of agreement other Ministers, among them M. Van Zecland 
and M. de Vleeschauwer, appear determined to secure the 
King’s return at all costs—even the cost of national unity. 


Back to Strasbourg 


The task of inventing some new machinery by which 
western Europe might squeeze and shape itself into some 
new form of unicn is being handled in an unbusinesslike 
way.» The general affairs committee of the Consultative 
Assembly of the Council of Europe has been considering 
this week in Strasbourg the report it has to present by 
April rst on the changes in Europe’s political structure that 
it thinks necessary. That document will not be the product 
of full-time work by a group of men with the legal and 
historical knowledge and parliamentary experience that 
might produce a great state document, but the result of 
spare-time labour by a few devoted individuals. Their views 
have been so often publicly expressed that they may find it 
difficult to accept modifications of them which logic and 
historical experience clearly demand. In fact, the document 
is unlikely to have much practical effect. 


The problem of the Council in its simplest, crudest form 
is this. In so far as each Foreign Minister on the Committee 
of Ministers represents a national government, the Committee 
can—if the government’s views agree—decide anything it 
likes. It has all the power it needs to frame a revolutionary 
policy ; what it lacks is the power to bind a minority to 
accept the decisions of the majority. That power, in the last 
resort, is bound up with the control of armed forces, which 
the Ministers insisted should be outside the province of 
the Council. In other words, the Ministers who created the 
Council of Europe deliberately deprived it of the possibility 
of doing things, knowing that its junior body—the 
Assembly—would persistently demand that things should be 
done. And of those Ministers the majority regard the 
committees of the Brussels and Atlantic Pacts as the places 
where real work is done. 


It is customary to criticise the Foreign Ministers foz this 
little conspiracy of impotence, especially Mr Bevin ; and 
it is true that British policy is often less candid and clear 
than it might be. But the fact-remains—and cannot be too 
often repeated—that the Foreign Ministers cannot be much 
more adventurous until the peoples in their countries have 
had the problem of and the plans for European unity 
explained to them in simple, realistic terms that can be 
accepted or rejected. To reach this stage has become doubly 
important, for Dr Adenauer is now in the field with his 
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proposal for Franco-German economic and political union 
in which precisely the same questions arise. It is to be hoped 
that the Committee of Ministers will face these facts honestly 
when they too meet in Strasbourg next week. 


* * * 


The Food Paradox 


Only time will show whether Mr Maurice Webb is a 
good Minister of Food, but he is certainly as gifted in the 
field of public relations as his predecessor was inept. His 
first press conference established him in the endearing role 
of a modest beginner, willing to learn, and appreciative of 
the importance of “a little of what you fancy.” But it also 
provided a demonstration of a serious dilemma, which con- 
fronts the British Government and which is oddly parallel 
to that of the American Department of Agriculture with its 
blue-dyed potatoes and homeless dried eggs. “In almost 
every respect,” said Mr Webb, “ the country is passing from 
a phase in which most commodities were scarce into one— 
not of abundance, but where conditions are easier.” Tea 
and sugar apart, in fact, opportunities for increasing supplies 
have outrun the level of the ration and show every sign of 
continuing to do so. Unfortunately, to bring them into step 
by raising the ration would mean either adding to the subsidy 
bill—in flat contradiction to Sir Stafford Cripps’s policy—or, 
by reducing the subsidy on the affected commodities, 
allowing the cost of living to rise, and thus dynamite the 
wages freeze. By a roundabout route the nation has come 
back face to face with the old paradox of poverty (or at least 
austerity) in plenty, and the ration-and-subsidy system 
devised as a guarantee against poverty, has become an impas- 
sable obstacle to plenty. At first sight, there is a case 
for a two-tier price system, that is to say of putting the 
commodities which are surplus when the demands of the 
ration have been met on sale at their economic, not their 
subsidised, price. But those experienced in working the 
rationing system hold the view that this can only be done 
with different commodities, not with differing amounts 
of the same commodity. In other words, butter could be 
off the ration and margarine on it, but to have some butter 
on and some off the ration would, it is said, put a strain on 
the probity of the retail trade which might cause the collapse 
of the rationing system. If this is true, then any steps to solve 
the problems of abundance must be taken within a wider 
framework of government economic policy. 


The Muinister’s Parliamentary Secretary (whom, doubtless 
with the best intentions, he introduced as “the new 
Dr Summerskill”) appears to be more fully aware of 
this difficulty than his chief. The consumer, he said, must 
not be regarded as a milch cow for the farmer’s benefit—a 
generality which, translated into specific terms, might well 
mean lower farm prices at least for the more flagrantly 
uneconomic products. Altogether the conference strikingly 
juxtaposed two of the Labour Party’s most vital strategic 
prepossessions: the fear that a rising cost of living may 
alienate an essential faction of the mass industrial vote and 
the hope, by wooing the farmer and farm labourer, that they 
ma'y swing an adequate number of rural constituencies to 
the Labour side. For all his expressed satisfaction at the 


casing of the supply position, Mr Webb has no easy part 
to play. 


* *x * 


Crimes of Violence 


__ This week’s debate in the House of Lords on crimes of 
violence produced some interesting statistics from the Lord 
Chancellor on the number of these crimes in recent months. 
The category of crimes of violence, as he pointed out 
includes some, like abortion, which would not be classed as 
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such by the ordinary man. He therefore selected from the 
category those that involved violence in the popular sense 
and gave the figures for the last two years as follows:—_ 
1948 ... 11,780 cases, of which 73% were cleared up. 
1949 ... 12,247 cases, of which 74% were cleared up. 
At first sight, there appears to be an increase, but in the 
context of flogging the figures tell a quite different story 
For the increase, Lord Jowitt went on to say, was more than 
accounted for by indecent assaults on females—for which 
the offender was not flogged under the old law. Cases of 
the particular type of robbery formerly punishable by flogging 
numbered 978 in 1948 and 860 in 1949. The increase in the 
last three months of last year compared with October to 
December, 1948, amounted to precisely four. If the story js 
taken even further, it becomes no more alarming. In London 
and the thirteen largest cities, the number of cases of robbery 
with violence was 32 in October, 33 in November, 46 in 
December, 39 in January, and 39 in February. 


Quantitatively, therefore, the position does not appear so 
black as has been painted. But, say the supporters of flog- 
ging—and others—the type of violence used is far worse 
than it used to be. On this it is impossible to get any factual 
evidence, and all one can do is to accept the opinion of judges 
and police. Even so, it does not follow that the right course 
is to reintroduce flogging. The Cadogan Committee con- 
sidered the whole case thoroughly in 1938, and unanimously 
decided that it should be abolished. In Scotland there had 
been no flogging for these offences for many years before it 
was abolished in England. What, in fact, we seem to be 
experiencing at the moment is a wave of popular excitement 
—it might almost be called hysteria—like those which, as 
the Cadogan Committee pointed out have accompanied 
every wave of violent crime in the last hundred years. This 
type of crime will stop when the police have the measure of 
the criminals, but not before. 


*x * * 


Planning in the Lords 


The Lords’ debate on Wednesday on the working of the 
Town and Country Planning Act brought out several pro- 
blems which need early attention. The levying of development 
charges in cases where there is some minor change of land 
use both seems unjust and impedes small-scale enterprise. If 
an owner puts up an outhouse, or uses one or two rooms as a 
part-time shop, or converts his house into flats, he may be 
called on to pay a charge to the Central Land Board. This 
strikes him as novel and unfair, and has done much to make 
the Act unpopular. It deters just that sort of ingenuity and 
adaptability on the part of small owners which could serve 
the nation well at the present time. 


Moreover, there are two associated grievances. One is that 
in such cases the owner may have had a right to compensa- 
tion out of the £300 million fund ; but it is now too late for 
him to claim it (many owners will not have thought of making 
claims in respect of possible conversions or adaptations of 
their property) and any claims which have been lodged will 
not be settled for several years. The other is that there 1s 
fresh evidence that the planning authorities are sometimes 
obstructively slow in reaching decisions ; they lack business 
sense and an awareness of business needs. 


Some of these defects could be lightened by administrative 
action, and the Government have ised to overhaul the 
machinery. The Act’s main defects, however, could only be 
cured by amending legislation (or by scrapping it in favour 
of some different scheme altogether), and this the Govern- 
ment claims to be impractical at the present time. This 
decision is unfortunate. It was a Labour peer, Lord Choricy, 
who called attention to the danger of development being held 
up through a “strike of property owners,” lacking the 
incentive to sell their land. Under present conditions, this 
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danger may not be serious, but it could arise later. His 
solution was to allow landowners some sort of controlled 
profit as an inducement to sell. In practice landowners are 
sometimes given today the margin of profit which they are 
denied completely in theory. Such obscure and secret 
subventions are hardly satisfactory. 


It is in the interest of the town planning movement itself 
that existing legislation should be revised. The Govern- 
ment ought to take better care of what was once one of its 
more promising babies. 


* * * 


Siam in the Vortex 


Marshal Pibul Songgram of Siam has taken the bold step 
of recognising the Bao Dai regime in Indo-China and thus 
definitely aligning himself with the anti-Communist camp 
in South-East Asia. The event has not been unconnected 
with the recent conference of American diplomats in 
Bangkok under the chairmanship of Dr Jessup from the 
State Department, or with the fact that a World Bank 
mission has just left Bangkok and is drawing up its report. 
It must be regarded as a victory for American—and British 
—<diplomacy as well as evidence that Marshal Pibul is not 
lacking in nerve for facing the difficult situation which con- 
fronts his country. Everything now depends on whether he 
can retain his hold on power. He has formidable enemies 
among Siamese politicians, and the recognition of Bao Dai 
is reported to have been unpopular even among his own 
followers, partly because Siamese nationalist feeling is offen- 
ded by what seems like a concession to the French—against 
whom Siam has grievances of long standing—and partly 
because of the national habit of caution in international affairs 
and reluctance to come off the fence on either side as long 
as it can be avoided. The Chinese Communists are not 
actually on Siam’s border, but they, or Ho Chi-minh’s forces, 
would be if Bao Dai and his French allies were to be defeated 
in Indo-China. The large Chinese element within Siam— 
approximately a quarter of the total population—would pro- 
vide a most dangerous fifth column in any conflict with 
China, 

* 


Siam at present is also following the policy of the United 
States in recognising Chiang Kai-shek’s Government in 
Formosa, and has no dealings with Peking, though Chinese 
in Bangkok are said to have nearly all hidden or thrown 
away their portraits of Chiang Kai-shek and to be paying good 
money for pictures of Mao Tse-tung. Siam has further been 
giving the Malayan police very helpful co-operation on the 
Malaya-Siam frontier; if this co-operation were to be 
replaced by hostility, the British task of coping with Com- 
munist terrorism in Malaya would be far more difficult 
than it is, and it would be no less serious for Malaya if the 
rice supplies now coming from Bangkok to Singapore were 
to be diverted to China by political action. The risk of a 
sudden change in Siamese politics arises from the fact that 
Marshal Pibul’s position is essentially that of a military 
leader and that he is liable to be overthrown by the same 
kind of coup d’état by army officers which brought him to 
power; he is exposed to the intrigues of at least two 
prominent Siamese politicians whom he has driven 
into exile and who would probably not scruple to use 
Communist support in order to get back into office. 
One is Mr Pridi, who was overthrown by the coup of 1947 
and is now believed to be in Canton ; the other is General 
Kach Songgram, who was one of Pibul’s supporters, but 
quarrelled with him, and has been living in exile in Hong- 
kong. The feuds of these leaders, none of whom is actually 
a Communist, could provide Communism with its opportunity 
to gain control of Siam. But at the moment Pibul is in the 
saddle and is pursuing a policy which deserves the fullest 
encouragement and support from the West. 


643 
State Trading in China 


It is mot yet certain how much foreign merchants in 
China will be affected by the new measures which the Peking 
Government introduced last week. The Chinese Communists 
intend to bring as much of China’s trade under state control 
as they can, but for the moment the Peking Government 
seems to be chiefly concerned with internal production and 
trade rather than with exports. The new decree sets up six 
national corporations under the Ministry of Trade, covering 
food, textiles, general goods, salt, coal and farm produce, 
There are also a number of special agencies for particular 
products, such as hog bristles and edible oils. Imports are 
certainly scheduled for strict control in the near future ; but 
the export trade, which accounts for most of the foreign 
merchants in China, has so far been left alone. Exporters 
will presumably be allowed to buy from the new state organi- 
a in the same way as they did from private Chinese 

ealers. 


Foreign merchants in China have been having a very 
difficult time. Trade has fallen to about a third of what it 
was a year ago; profits have been cut down to below the 
minimum, so that, in the case of British firms, extra capital 
has had to be sent to China in order to keep the businesses 
going ; the Peking Government have imposed a number of 
arbitrary taxes and in one way or another have even made it 
impossible for those firms who would like to do so to close 
down their business and leave the country. 


The British recognition of the Peking Government has 
not yet made any difference to the situation. The British 
Chargé d’Affaires is still discussing procedural matters with 
the Chinese Government, and there are no signs yet of his 
being able to do anything to improve the lot of British indi- 
viduals and business houses. The Chinese Communists are 
by no means convinced that they need the help of western 
merchants as much as the merchants need their trade ; and 
until the moment of conviction arrives there can be no hope 
of better trading relations. Recognition of the Peking regime 
has not, in fact, proved the blessing it was expected to be. 
Some British merchants who pressed so hard for that recog- 
nition are now wondering whether they would not have done 
better to cut their losses and get out of the country while the 
going was good. 

* x - 


Stalin’s Grain Directive 


The Soviet Government’s directive on spring sowing, 
published last week, was one of those numerous and regular 
pronouncements through which can be traced, as Pravda 
usually puts it, the “ red thread ” of Stalin’s solicitude for an 
increase in agricultural production and an improvement in its 








Air Subscription Rates 


Increases in air freight charges make it necessary 
to raise certain air subscription rates : 


OldRate New Rate 
New Zealand ... oon Of 1S... & 
Australia ye .. £6 £6 5s. 


Hong Kong and Malaya £5 I5s. £6 


These increases will become effective for air 
subscriptions started or renewed on and after 
the issue of Ist April, 1950. 
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quality. It is a routine survey of past successes and failures, 
and a round-up of the state of the preparations for the spring 
sowing campaign. Praise and blame are distributed with 
meticulous precision ; careful lists are given of those districts 
in which, for instance, a failure to grow seed locally has led 
to shortages, or in which the distribution and storage of 
fertilisers have been unsatisfactory. 


In spite of individual failures and shortcomings, a fairly 
bright picture is drawn of the progress of Soviet agriculture. 
In particular, last year’s grain harvest of about 124 million 
metric tons exceeded the 1940 bumper crop. But this figure 
takes no account of the losses in harvesting which may 
amount to about 15 per cent, and much greater increases must 
be achieved if the increasing urban population of the Soviet 
Union is still to be adequately fed, if the three-year plan, 
begun last year, for developing live-stock production is to 
be fulfilled, and if the Soviet Union is to play the leading 
role in the world’s grain markets which it seems likely to 
play. 

The spring directive does, in fact, state that all the condi- 
tions for a further increase in grain yields in 1950 have 
been created, and all that now remains to be done is to 
improve the organisation. Presumably, this means greater 
and more efficient mechanisation. The directive reports that 
22 per cent more tractors are available than last year, but 
at the same time it makes the usual complaints about the 
inefficiency and inadequacy of maintenance work, and once 
again reproves various government departments for their 
failure to supply sufficient spare parts. This increase in 
mechanisation helps to explain the recent change in agricul- 
tural policy which shifted the emphasis from small to large 
labour units. The directive stresses the need for “ the con- 
solidation of the brigade as the basic unit of production ” ; 
it was for his failure to achieve this that Mr Andreyev was 
recently forced to make public apology. 


Unlike last year’s spring directive, this one makes no 
mention of the need to increase the communal property of 
collective farms which can only be done by persuading the 
peasants to give up their private plots. But this cannot be 
- taken as any indication that the Government intends to give 

up its policy of gradually extending the collective economy 
until all private ownership of land is entirely eliminated. 
Four-fifths of the collective farms are stated to have gone 
over to the new Soviet system of ley-farming. This is 
believed to be very similar to the ley-farming which has 
long been practised in western Europe. Its wide and rapid 
adoption represents an important advance for Soviet farming 
and reflects the anxiety of the Government to secure a rapid 
increase in grain production. 


* x ® 


West Indies Federation 


The representatives of the West Indian colonies who 
met at Montego Bay two and a half years ago, and approved 
in principle the federation of their territories, appointed a 
committee to consider the ways and means of bringing this 
about. The committee, under the chairmanship of Sir 
Hubert Rance, has now published its rt (Col. No. 255), 
which has appeared simultaneously with the report of the 
commission on the unification of the public services in the 
British Caribbean (Col. No. 254). 


The committee, in accordance with the views of the 
Montego Bay conference, chose the federal constitution of 
Australia as its model rather than that of Canada. It dis- 
cusses, therefore, a federation in which the federal govern- 
ment exercises those powers and functions—but only those— 
specifically assigned to it by the constituent units. The 
residual power would thus remain with the West Indian 
islands. This is inevitable, since the islands all have a long 
and famous history as individual colonies and have enjoyed 
varying degrees of responsible government. The wonder is 
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that a colony like Jamaica, with a large measure of responsible 
government, should ever have agreed to the Principle of 
federation, since it involves a linking up with far less advanced 
islands. There may even be a danger in an Over-ready 
acceptance of federation if West Indians regard it merely as 
an easy way out of their economic difficulties. The com- 
— recognises this danger and gives an explicit warning 
at 
Federation will not absolve the region from the necessity 
for physical and mental and moral effort—it may, if success- 
ful, help that effort to issue in greater productivity, more 
security and higher standards of living, than can the same 
effort exercised within the present political framework. 
The point is important, for it is clear that none of the 
islands is at present within sight of the financial inde- 
pendence that can make self-government a reality. The com- 
mittee, therefore, had to consider not only the relations 
between the proposed federal government and the different 
territories, but also those between the federal government 
and the Imperial Government. It proposes that grants-in- 
aid should be given to the federal government for distribution, 
but it recognises that so long as grants-in-aid continue the 
Imperial Government must exercise control over general 
economic and financial policy—which would be effected by 
the Governor-General’s power to reserve assent to bills. In 
other words, federation does not of itself lead to dominion 
status or to fully responsible government. It can help 
towards it—but only if its constituents are willing to help 
themselves. 


* * * 


Equal Pay in London Transport 


The London busmen have objected to the London 
Transport Executive’s proposal to recruit women conductors 
on certain routes. It would be easy to understand their 
objection if there had been any question of paying the women 
at less than the men’s rates. But the scheme, which in any 
case would be limited to a few areas of northwest London 
where shortage of staff is most acute, provides for the pay- 
ment from the start of the full men’s rate, and not, as under 
the wartime agreement, at 90 per cent of that rate during 
training and for the first six months of employment. This 
is equal pay, undiluted, and the familiar argument that 
women’s cheap labour presents a threat to the male standard 
cannot be applied in this instance. 


The men’s case is, apparently, that the employment of 
more women would delay the introduction of improvements 
in pay and conditions, which alone would attract enough 
men to offset the shortage of conductors. They also con- 
tend that bus conducting is not a woman’s job. This may 
be perfectly true, although the travelling public, who should 
be the final arbiter, would by no means agree with this 
judgment. But the argument comes a little oddly from a 
union which has always championed equal rights for women, 
and which actually resisted the employers’ proposal to 
dispense with many women conductors after the wartime 
shortages had been overcome. 


Behind this decision there lies, without a doubt, the 
men’s resentment at the refusal of the London Transport 
Executive to concede the union’s claim for sick pay, which 
the union substituted somewhat reluctantly for a straight 
application for more pay. London busmen have always had 
a strong, “ militant” tradition—the prolonged Coronation 
strike in 1937 and the more recent disputes over standing 
passengers and Saturday overtime are examples—and there 
is widespread feeling that the new LTE is only the old 


LPTB writ large, and that nationalisation has made no 
difference to their conditions. But it is the unfortunate 
Londoners who happen to live in northwest London who 
will suffer by inferior services if the men persist in their 
opposition, and the Transport Executive must clearly put 
the interests of the travelling public first. 
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** You can now travel any day 
of the week to America by daily 
AOA Stratocruisers, world’s largest, 
fastest, and most luxurious airliners. 
You dine on board and, after a “‘night- 


“T think I'd like 


cap” downstairs in the lounge, you relax 





\ ‘in comfort for your night’s rest. Next morning 
you breakfast in New York, refreshed and ready for a White Horse 
business. Only aoa offer you the facilities of 77 offices in usa, 
Canada and Mexico, You save 25% on special 60-day round- : 
: 3 better than anything” 
trip fares if you leave before April ist. Bed-sized berths are 


available for an extra charge. See your local travel agent or 


swt Telephone: GROsvenor 3955, 


American Overseas Airways + American Airlines 






MAXIMUM PRICES:—Bottles 33/4, $-Bottles 17/5 
as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association 


AOA [specialists ] in air travel to the USA 


American Overseas Airlines 35 St. James’s Street London 
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Aumat makes his living from a few acres of 


rubber plantation in Kelantan. He is a valuable 


‘dollar earner’. But his rubber would be of 

little use to the world if it could not be cured, 

and so turned into tyres, cushioning, and a 
hundred and one other products of daily use. | 


Monsanto provides chemicals used in curing N 
rubber. These help Ahmat to make a living am 
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manufactured products .... help to provide you with goods 
you want. Just one of the many ways in which Monsanto 


is ‘ serving industry, which serves mankind’ 


to British Industry. If you have a chemical problem it is highly 
probable that Monsanto will be able to assist you 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED © s warertoo etace 


nea Monsanto makes nearly two hundred chemicals of vital importance 
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DO PILOTS TALK T.1.? 


Those swooping palms, those turning wrists, more 
eloquent than words when flying men foregather . . . do they refer to TI? 
Rarely, if you put it like that. But when you consider that there is not a 
British plane in service which cannot refer to TI engineering for something 
valuable or vital . . . from precision tubes in engine and frame to 
aluminium skin, from oxygen bottles, components of oil-cooler or 


retractable undercarriage to pilot’s seat or radio parts . . . who then 


can doubt that pilots talk TI? 











On March 31st, the Prevention 
of Damage by Pests Act comes 
into operation. To owners and 
occupiers of land and premises 
the important fact to note under 
this new Act is that it is their 
responsibility to see that effective 
steps are taken to clear their land 
and premises and prevent any re- 
infestation by rats, mice, and 
msect pests. This fact was em- 
phasised by the Joint Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Agriculture in the House of 
Commons when speaking on the 
Act (Hansard, 15th Fuly, 1949). 


Don’t delay! Get your premises 
cleared AT ONCE. 
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The Ratin Service is the largest 
commercial organisation of its 
kind in the country. The em- 
ployment by the Ratin Service 
of the latest scientific methods 
means that the natural cunning 
and suspicions of rats and mice 
are defeated, thus whole colonies 
are wiped out. 


Write TO-DAY for our new 
folder explaining your responsi- 
bility under the Act and giving 
details of how the Ratin Service 


can clear your premises and keep 
them clear. 


RATIN SERVICE 


covers the country 
THE BRITISH RATIN COMPANY LTD., 125 Pall Mail, London, $.W.1 


Tel: ABBey 7621. 


We operate from 44 centres 
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The letters Tl mean Tube Investments 
Limited, of The Adelphi, London, 
W.C.2 (Temple Bar 0271). They also 
stand for the thirty producing com- 
panies of the co-ordinated TI group, 
makers of precision tubes, of bicycles 
and components, of wrought alumin- 


electrical 
pressure vessels, paints, road signs, 
. and essential 
mechanical parts for a thousand and 
one things which everybody uses. 
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Your Board Room or Office is a reflection of 
your efficiency and should be a forceful part 
of the business of selling, whether it be sales 
or services. You will find this efficiency in 
Catesby Office Furnishings and we offer you 
ourfullexperienceand tradition ofservice. We 
invite your enquiries for a single item or com- 
plete new office to our Director of Contracts. 


Your enquiries for floor-coverings, and for any assistance are 
‘ally davited. 


cordially invite 


CATESBYS 


64/67 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 


LONDON, W.1 


Our only address. Telephone: Museum 7777 
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Advertising in the Soviet Union 


Mr Mikoyan, the Politburo member responsible for 
food production and trade, has urged a development of 
commercial advertising in the Soviet Union. Startling as 
such a suggestion seems, it is typical enough of the Armenian, 
Mikoyan. He knows the United States, where he learnt 
much ; he has long experience of international trade ; and 
he has already successfully introduced many western 
techniques into the Soviet food industry. 


A fairly crude form of advertising has been known to the 
Soviet public for some years. It has taken the form of neon 
signs on Moscow squares which publicise state loans and, 
latterly, luxury goods ; there are also rather bald announce- 
ments in the newspapers. The further development of 
advertising, now that there are more consumer goods, is part 
of the drive to improve the “ culture ” of Soviet trade which, 
all too often, is a system of doling out irregular supplies of 
indifferent goods. If advertising is extended to the technical 
field, it will let factory directors know where they can best 
get the equipment they want, and it will help industry to 
overcome the difficulties caused by Soviet secrecy and the 
absence of good trade magazines. 


Commercial advertising is, of course, as little in the spirit 
of Marxist doctrine as a gold-based currency or a highly 
developed system of piece-work. But the first law of the 
Politburo is to get things done and to strengthen their own 
country. Marx and Lenin can always be re-edited. 


* * * 


A Vote of Thanks 


The National Thanksgiving Fund which was launched 
by the Lord Mayor of London this week embodies an 
imaginative idea. Over the past decade countless British 
families have received gifts of food and other tokens of kind- 
ness from individuals and organisations in the Commonwealth 
and in the United States. In so far as it is worth calculating so 
much generosity in terms of money, it is known that it totals 
at least £80 million. The idea behind the new Fund is to 
raise a sum of money which will enable the people of Britain 
to cast their gratitude in a permanent form. The money 
will be primarily devoted to developing a centre in London 
for students from the Commonwealth and the United States 
by expanding the present London House in Mecklenburg 
Square. This involves building a centre for married and 
women students and reconstructing existing houses to expand 
the facilities for men. The money needed falls not far short 
of £2,000,000, but if the appeal can be made to touch the 
imagination of the British people—as the Roosevelt memorial 
did—there is no doubt that it will be forthcoming. More- 
over, to use the fund for such a purpose will go a long way 
towards overcoming one of London’s worst problems—the 
inadequate facilities for the overseas student. 


Shorter Notes 


Correction.—In a Note on page 522 of The Economist of 
March rith the figures for armaments being supplied by 
Great Britain to Egypt and Iraq in fulfilment of the Anglo- 
Egyptian and Anglo-Iragi treaties wére given as if these 
weapons had already been acquired. The 110 jet aircraft 
destined for Egypt will be delivered over a period of several 
years. So will the Hawker Furies (not jets) destined for Iraq. 


* 


Mr Aneurin Bevan, in view of his caustic remarks about 
the British press during the past few years, is the Minister 
whose views on journalism create the greatest interest among 
journalists. His address to the Institute of Journalists which 
took place this week had been awaited with considerable 
interest, since it was hoped that Mr Bevan would sub- 
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stantiate the charge that “the British Press is the most 
prostituted in the world ” and would advance some construc- 
tive proposals as to what should be done about it. But 
Mr Bevan has a way of disappointing those in search of 
simple enlightenment, and nowadays be wa ks too narrow a 
political path to risk giving offence gratuitously. In the event 
he had nothing to offer beyond a general hope that the 
press would raise its standards, and an interesting special 
application of the principle of equal misery that “ If Cabinet 
Ministers cannot have domestic privacy, then neither should 
the [newspaper] proprietors have privacy either.” 


* 


A new treaty has been signed by the United States 
and Canada which will replace the out-of-date arrangements 
now regulating the generation of electricity from the Niagara © 
Falls. At present a specific amount of water is allowed for 
individual power projects; the new treaty, regarded as a 
permanent one, reserves a certain amount of water to preserve 
the beauty of the falls and of the river below them, and 
divides the rest equally between the two countries, for use in 
producing electricity. It is calculated that, if the treaty is 
approved by the US Senate and the Canadian Parliament, it 
will enable the United States to develop 7.9 billion kilowatt 
hours of electric power a year, in addition to the 3.7 billion 
already obtained from this source. The American share 
will be mainly used in New England and the State of New 
York where industrial expansion is at present hampered by a 
shortage of electricity. 








































Sic Transit .... 


It was with great grief that we learned . . . that that 
best natured of merchants, Mr Jacob Omnium, had 
“altogether retired from business” ; and we were, there- 
fore, led to infer that the ancient and greatly respected 
firm of Omnium, Dibs, and Rhino, of . . . Lombard 
Street, in the City of London, had been dissolved. We 
felt it a public loss, fearing that they would henceforth 
lose the amusement of the periodical circulars which that 
firm issued in the shape of letters from the senior partner 

. in which he had the happy knack of combining 
pleasantry with business, and good humour with mis- 
fortunes, whether they arose from a commercial crisis, 
a hurricane, or an act of parliament, so as to invest the 
dull details of sugar, coffee, and cocoa with an interest 
equal to one of Mr Charles Dickens’s Christmas stories: 
they were entitled to the name of “ trade circulars made 
facetious.” ... But, however pleasing it may be at first 
sight to a man engaged in the active pursuits of business, 
to look forward to a period of quiet retirement, it is 
impossible to witness the termination of an eminent 
and ancient commercial firm, under circumstances however 
prosperous and honourable, without feeling the mutability 
of all human institutions. In a small way it is the fall 
of an empire—the end of a dynasty. And our sympathy 
for the retired merchant was only increased, when we 
saw that his last address, in place of being dated, as 
usual, either amid the lively bustle of Lombard Street, 
the gay leisure of Belgravia, or the rural repose of Roe- 
hampton, bore date from that dullest of earthly. abodes, 
Upper Baker Street, where the monotony of the longest 
straight line of brick houses is only broken by an Atlas 
omnibus, and Madame Tussaud’s exhibition. The active 
merchant of Lombard Street, resigning his “ corre- 
spondents and their commissions” over half of our 
colonial empire—Lombard Street, and Belgravia, and 
retiring to Upper Baker Street, involuntarily called to 
our mind Louis Philippe, the Tuileries, Versailles, and 


Claremont. 


The Economist 


March 23, 1850 
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Letters to 


Sterling and European Payments 


Sir,— Your article of March 18th on the status of sterling, 
a currency in which about 50 per cent of the world’s trade 
is conducted,” raises the whole question of the wisdom of 
duplicating in Europe a function for which the International 
Monetary Fund was established under Anglo-American 
leadership in 1944. 


ee 


Given the free convertibility of sterling plus a modest 
sterling area deficit with Europe, the aim of general currency 
convertibility would quickly become practical politics. The 
real task, linked with the sterling war-debt question, is to make 
sterling itself freely convertible for current transactions and 
agreed capital transfers. 

M. Schuman has recently raised the whole issue of the 
finance of our common defence under Western Union, urging 
that the total costs should be pooled in accordance with the 
participants’ respective resources. What is now needed in the 
general interest is a thoroughgoing recasting of the Adlantic 
and associated countries’ defence finance on federal principles, 
not only in respect of our common defence to-day, but 
retroactively to cover the earlier stage, 1939-1945, of this 
same federal defence function. 

On the basis of a medium-term funding agreement covering 
this earlier stage, it might well prove that America would 
emerge a sufficient debtor and Britain a sufficient creditor on 
international account to enable sterling to resume its full 
traditional role in world trade. Given the chronic unbalance in 
this trade, it is surely mistaken to view an operation of this 
kind as entailing any excise from the real American income of 
the years ahead.—I am, Yours faithfully, J. L. GIBson 


The Beeches, Gravelly Hill, Caterham 


Are Refugees Safe ? 


Sir,—The betrayal of the secrets entrusted to Dr Fuchs 
has, as you say in your article of March 4th, profoundly dis- 
turbed all liberal-minded people, not only in Britain, but in 
the whole democratic world. 

I consider your paper to be well-balanced by modern stan- 
dards ; however, I take the strongest possible exception to the 
remedial treatment suggested in your article. Why should all 
naturalised British subjects be penalised for the misconduct 
of one ? Speaking from a personal point of view, I came to 
this country as a small boy before the war; in growing to 
manhood I have acquired (for better or worse) English 
manners, customs, the language, its way of life, and as a logical 
step in the sequence, British citizenship. For better or worse, 
like the vows of matrimony, I shall fulfil my oath of allegiance. 


Secondly, the very dangerous generalisation of your article 
denies one of the most important fundamentals of the English 
judicature—the Rule of Law. If the hardly-won rights of 
individual liberty can so lightly be discarded in the very citadel 
of its birth, then my faith in the human race is indeed lost.— 
Yours faithfully, HENRY ADLER 

40 Kingston Road, Romford, Essex 

{The wording of our Note might perhaps have been more 
explicit. But if Mr Adler will read it again we think he will see 
that it was the Communists and the ex-Communists, not the 
refugees, whose exclusion from positions of public trust 
was being suggested for consideration. We should be very sorry 
if anybody thought that The Economist was advocating the 
creation of any new obstacles to the acceptance of foreign immi- 
grants, as such, into the national life of Britain—Eprror.] 


Television and Housing 


Srr,—At a time when there is an imperative need to husband 
resources and restrict capital expenditure to essentials, it is 
astonishing that the Postmaster General should put forward 
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the Editor 


a £75 million programme for new television stations. No 
wonder the country does not take seriously exhortations to 
economise when the Government set so lamentable an example 
of extravagance. 

BBC boasts of wonderful new visual entertainment will 
not amuse the many unfortunate people still without a home 
in which to instal a television set. If the Opposition leaders 
had adopted this line of criticism during the Housing debate. 
they would not have laid themselves wide open to the charge 
of inconsistency and irresponsibility on which Government 
and Liberal speakers were quick to fasten.—Yours faithfully, 

Larchfield, Churt, Surrey GEOFFREY Bracken 


Africans in London 


S1r,—In your article “ Africans in London” of March ith 
you describe the conditions under which private students { rom 
Africa have to live in London and invite help from voluntary 
organisations. We are glad to be able to report one positive 
effort in that field. A large house, well furnished, and in a 
pleasant and central location, has just been purchased to create 
a home for this type of student. This will not be a hostel; 
it will be the opposite ; a home in which every student will 
have the responsibilities as well as the many obvious advan- 
tages accruing to membership of a small and 
community. 

We think, with you and with many others, that the problem 
is acute and that it is urgent and important to find a solution, 
and believing that the scheme is constructive and practical, 
we have underwritten the financial responsibility. We invite 
co-operation from any of your readers who agree with us and 
who would like to help devoted young men in their work, 
which can be extended in the course of time.—Yours faithfully, 


DorOTHY AND Ropert MAYER 
7 Gloucester Square, W.2 


intimate 


An Opportunity for Sociologists 


Sir,—We would like to call the attention of your readers to 
the following project to enable European social research 
workers to visit the United States this summer and meet 
American social scientists. During the third week of June 
the American Association for Public Opinion Research and 
the World Association for Public Opinion Research will be 
holding their annual conferences in Chicago. Plans are being 
drawn up under which visitors from outside the United States 
to these conferences will have their fares and living expenses 
paid from American sources between their arrival in New York 
and their departure. This provision would also cover 
attendance at a series of two-day seminars at the universities of 
Chicago, Cornell, Columbia and perhaps one or two other 
universities. At each seminar the hosts will give a detailed 
account of the research on which they have recently been 
engaged and would discuss both their methodology and sub- 
stantive findings. 

It would help us greatly in securing funds for this plan 
if those of your readers who could take up such an offer 
would write to us as soon as possible. Applicants must be 
mature persons working currently in the field of attitude and 
opinion research and should provide details of their back- 
ground, qualifications and recent work. This invitation is not 
limited to academic workers, and we hope that applications 
will also come from qualified civil servants and research 
workers in the commercial field. 

Letters should be in our hands by April 8th and should be 
airmailed to either of the undersigned at 4901 South Fllis 
Avenue, Chicago 15, Ilinois.—Yours faithfully, 


Ciype W. Hart, Mark ABRAMS, 
Conference Chairman, Conference Chairman, 
AAPOR WAPOR 
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Books and Publications 


Drift or Disestablishment 


«“ Church and State in England.” By Cyril Garbett, Arch- 
bishop of York. Hodder and Stoughton. 320 pages. 
1§S- 
“Tuts book is an argument for some readjustment in the 
existing relationship between Church and State.” Thus does 
Dr Garbett introduce a book which is certain to be influential 
within the Church of England and will, it is to be hoped, be 
read seriously by Members of Parliament. Dr Garbett’s 
approach is historical, but he has a singular gift of making his 
history come alive and of showing its relevance to present-day 
problems. He has a strong affection and respect for some, 
but not all, aspects of the Church’s heritage from the past, 
but he never slides into an easy sentimentalism. This attitude 
is exemplified in his remarks about the parochial system. 
Clearly he liked the days of his youth when each parish, how- 
ever small, was a world unto itself, but he recognises that 
those days will not return. Therefore, the Church must make 
better use of its limited resources, must group together parishes 


where that is possible and must send its clergy where they are 
most needed. 


The centre of Dr Garbett’s argument is his conviction that 
the Church of England must be given greater freedom to 
manage its own affairs. Perhaps it was the rejection of the 
new Prayer Book by the House of Commons in 1927 and 1928 
which has finally led many Churchmen to the same con- 
clusion ; for, however conscientiously Parliament may have 
tried to do its duty, the fact remains that 


the wish of the Church to revise its liturgy, expressed through 

its constitutional assemblies, was overridden by a majority which 

included many who were not members of the Church of 

England. 

It is this ultimate control of the Church by men who are 
frequently not Churchmen, and may not even be Christians, 
which appears to many of its members—and understandably 
so—to be intolerable. Dr Garbett is ready to admit that the 
system does not work too badly in practice. A modern Prime 
Minister, for instance, usually exercises his power of appointing 
bishops with scrupulous attention to the Church’s needs and 
wishes, but he may not always do so. A return to the con- 
ditions of the eighteenth century, when Whig governments 
chose bishops for their political reliability, is not quite impos- 
sible. Mindful of this danger, Dr Garbett believes that now 
is the time for the Church to make a bid for spiritual freedom. 
His own proposals are moderate in the extreme ; they would 
loosen, without untying, the bonds which hold together Church 
and State. Their importance lies in his willingness to accept 
the consequences of their rejection by Parliament. He 
believes, and rightly, that if the Church puts forward proposals 
for reform which Parliament rejects, the only way for it to 
preserve its integrity is to ask for disestablishment. 

This conclusion is the more impressive, as Dr Garbett is 
fully conscious of the implications of disestablishment. It 
would loosen the institutional bonds in virtue of which Britain 
is still a “ Christian nation.” It would leave the Church poor 
and weakened, one sect among other sects. The result might 
be the flowering of a spiritual renaissance, or alternatively it 
might be a further diminution in the Church’s influence as it 
certainly would be in its scope. Dr Garbett is firmly opposed 
to disestablishment in principle—yet 

We shall never convince the world that we are in earnest unless 

we are ready, if need be, to purchase our freedom at a great price. 

To the last we shall hope that Parliament will give us the help 

we require. . .. Only if we fail, only if it is plain that all other 

roads are closed, must we reluctantly but firmly take the road 
to freedom through disestablishment and disendowment. 
He believes, with reason, that a majority of Churchmen will 
agree with his general conclusions. Certainly they have found 
a temperate and firm spokesman. 


Popski 


“ Private Army ’”’ By Lieut.-Col. Vladimir Peniakoff, D.S.O» 
M.C. Jonathan Cape. 512 pages. 16s. 


THE rapid growth in the British Army between 1940 and 1942 
of small independent units is a subject worth the attention 
of the military historian. What was it that brought these units 
into being ? Was it just the need to improvise some form of 
striking force at a time when supplies and equipment were 
short? Or was it the invincibly amateur and anarchic 
approach of the British to warfare, which made officers leap 
at the chance of leading a force of their own ? Or that influence 
of prewar experience, gained in small theatres like the North- 
West frontier, or among the hedgerows around Aldershot, that 
made British commanders ill at ease with large forces? In 
some cases, as in the splitting of divisions in the desert into 
brigade groups or Jock columns, they amounted to a serious 
military blunder, which Rommel exploited to the full with 
his own compact force. In others, and particularly in the long 
range reconnaissance and raiding work begun in the desert and 
carried later into Europe, they paid immense dividends. 

Of these small forces which came into being in the Western 
Desert, the one which transplanted best to the European 
theatre was Popski’s Private Army. “ Popski” was the British 
soldier’s version of Peniakoff, the name of the middle aged 
Belgian business man of Russian stock who formed and led it, 
and who has now written an excellent account of its history. 
In 1940 he began as an officer with the Libyan Arab 
Force. Later he spent some months in the Jebel Druse behind 
the Axis lines organising the Cyrenaican Arabs in a way which 
genuinely resembled T. E. Lawrence’s own work. In the 
autumn of 1942 he then formed the PPA, which saw service 
first in the desert and then in the mountains of Tunisia and 
Italy. In the desert the PPA had, as Colonel Peniakoff hastens 
to state, been a mere learner, but in the mountainous battlefields 
of Italy it set its own standards and developed its own 
technique. Its major contribution to the tactics of the Medi-. 
terranean campaign from 1943 onwards was based on the Jeep. 
Colonel Peniakoff realised that this tiny but powerful vehicle 
had the same possibilities of surprise and mobility in moun- 
tainous country as had been gained in the sand by the special! 
desert trucks of the LRDG or in an earlier war by Jeb Stuart’s 
cavalry patrols. This possibility he proceeded to develop by 
meticulous organisation and care in the choice of men. 
“Improvisation and dash are foreign to my nature, unknown 
risks make me uncomfortable ” he writes. It was this careful 
planning, he stresses, which not only brought off his greatest 
coups, but brought them off at such small loss that at the end 
of three years’ bitter fighting he had to record only twelve 
dead among his men. He drove behind the Axis lines in 
Southern Italy and captured an entire enemy order of battle 
there ; then he went over mountains, came down on Route 6 
by Cassino and drove on to survey the outskirts of Rome 
eight months before the Allies fought their way there. Finally 
he operated as the chief land link with the Italian partisans 
in the pinewoods around Ravenna of Byronic legend. To win 
these successes at such small cost required “an endless con- 
flict between my companions longing for carefree adventure 
and my own determination to avoid disaster.” 

Throughout the book there is the mystery of the 
author’s own personality, which is as difficult to pin down 
as was that of Lawrence. What, for instance, is one to 
make of a man who, when his left wrist and forearm were 
smashed to pulp says “I was filled with a joyful peace, a 
tranquil certainty of fulfilment. I had been chasing a phantom 
right through the war and now, at last, I had come on to 
something solid. My wound was real and nothing could take 
it from me”? In the welter of war books this is one which 
must be read by anyone who is interested in that most 
baffling of enquiries—the discovery of truth about men at war. 
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The Negro-White Problem 


«“ Negroes in American Society.” By Maurice R. Davie. 
McGraw Hill. 542 pages. 38s. 6d. 


THIS is a clear and unbiased account of what the author insists 
is not the Negro, but the Negro-white, problem in the United 
States. The book is designed as a textbook, setting the problem 
in its historical perspective and giving full details of the present 
legal position of Negroes in such fields as education, housing 
and civil rights. Like most people who have written on this 
subject, Professor Davie, a well-known sociologist, stresses the 
connection between the race problem and the general backward- 
ness of the Southern States, where the majority of the Negroes 
live and where race tension is usually highest. Unlike Dr 
Gunnar Myrdal, who in his monumental work favoured a moral 
appeal to individuals to overcome personal and irrational 
prejudices, Professor Davie thinks that first the general environ- 
ment of both Negroes and whites must be cnanged. He 
believes that the greatest hopes of progress lie in the gradually 
growing industrialisation of the South which should bring 
higher standards of living and of education to the whites as 
well as greater opportunities to the Negroes. But he feels that 
the real impetus towards change must come from outside the 
South, from the Federal Government, for even the most liberal 
Southerners tend to think entirely in terms of segregation. 
Professor Davie wishes to see the Negro problem submerged 
in other issues, as for instance it has been in the case of the 
Congress of Industrial Organisations, which has pursued a 
policy of non-discrimination in order to make its labour 
organisation more effective. 


The book is most interesting when it is discussing the class 
feeling among the Negroes themselves, and their views on race 
relations. The educated Negro is the chief sufferer from race 
prejudice, because of the curtailment of his professional oppor- 
tunities, yet this situation itself produces a vested interest in 
its continuance. The professional Negro becomes one of the 
élite amongst his own race, and is spared a certain measure of 
competition from whites of equal standing. Professor Davie also 
draws attention to the two great dangers of acquiescence and of 
over-emphasis which always confront the Negro leader. 


Canadian Civil Servants 


«“ The Canadian Bureaucracy.” A Study of Canadian Civil 
Servants, 1939-47- By Taylor Cole. Duke University 
Press and Cambridge University Press. 292 pages. 408. 


In this clear and readable book, the author has not concerned 
himself with the broad question of the relations between the 
public and Canadian governmental machinery, but has pro- 
duced a well-documented study of the public employees them- 
selves—how they are engaged, their employment conditions 
and problems, the laws governing them, and their relations 
with the federal and provincial governments. No book-length 
study of this kind has been made since Professor Dawson’s 
“The Civil Service of Canada,” first published in 1929. 
Although the present volume has little interest for the general 
reader, it should become a standard source of reference and 
information on the Canadian public service. 


Under the heading of “ Employment Problems,” one of the 
most interesting in the federal Government is that of French- 
Canadian representation. Over 30 per cent of the country’s 
population are French-Canadians, but their share of civil 
service positions, especially higher ones, is lower. This is a 
favourite subject of complaint by French-Canadian leaders of 
opinion. The main reasons given in reply are, first, that the 
standards of French-Canadian educational institutions are 
inadequate and that they do not train for many technical posi- 
tions (the stress is still upon the humanities in the “ classical 
education system of Quebec”). The second reason is that the 
competent and professional French-Canadian is not greatly 
interested in leaving his own province to work in Ottawa. The 
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author’s conclusion that this situation is improving is supported 


by a number of recent appointments of French-Canadian 
administrators to senior posts. 


Trade Unionism has made little headway among the Canad; 
public employees, although there are, of maken civil a 
associations. Nothing resembling the Whitley Council was 
created until 1944, and the Canadian version—the National 
Joint Council—has less power than the National Whitley 
Council ; indeed the Canadian body has no executive powers 


that would impair the responsibility of Treasury Board or the 
Civil Service Commission. 


Professor Cole, in his lucid account of wartime develop- 
ments, stresses the role of the trained economist in the federal 
Public Service. The best of these constituted an informal 
“brains trust” which played such a large part in the forma- 
tion of Canada’s economic policies during the war, and in the 
transition to a peacetime economy. 


Reference and Text Books 


“ Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary.” G. Bell and Sons, 
Limited. 1250 pages. 0s. 

THE sixth edition of this dictionary has been newly edited and 
has had much new material added since the previous edition was 
published in 1936. The definitions are well illustrated, both by 
pictures and examples. Particular attention has been given to 
technical and scientific terms. Changes in typography and general 
presentation make the dictionary easier to use than before, and both 
American and British spellings and pronunciations are given. 


“ The Bankers’ Almanac and Year Book, 1949-50.” Thomas 
Skinner and Waterlow. 1860 pages. 70s. 


THE 105th edition of the Bankers’ Almanac and Year Book provides 
again the world-wide survey of banks and banking institutions 
which makes this reference work unrivalled in the banking field. 
In this year’s issue the German banking scene has been covered in 
considerably greater detail than proved possible in the 1948-49 
edition. Fourteen pages compared with six pages last year are devoted 
exclusively to German banking and such details as are by now 
published in Germany on individual banks (there are stil] no balance 
sheets) appear in the International Banking section of the Almanac. 

The Bankers’ Almanac is of course primarily used as a reference 
book to obtain information about individual banks. Yet other 
sections of this work richly reward reading. The record of bank 
amalgamations in the United Kingdom, for instance, provides 
fascinating material for the historically minded reader, and the 
student of monetary history at home or abroad finds within the 


compass of a few pages statistical material nowhere else available 
so readily. 


“ Miscellaneous Accident Insurance.” 
Pitman. 227 pages. 165. 

THIs student’s textbook in the Pitman series on insurance subjects 
should cover most of the ground to satisfy even the more exacting 
of the Chartered Insurance Institute’s examiners. It deals clearly 
and comprehensively with the wide range of risks insurable under 
the miscellaneous accident heading. Plate glass, hail storm, private 
dwellings, the various forms of contingency insurance, credit and 
contract guarantees, are all dealt with in sufficient detail for the 
student’s purpose. Yet this is not a dry textbook and the general 
reader, provided he is excused the more technical sub-sections, 
could look upon this book as a useful reference work on accident 
cover granted by the tariff companies or Lloyd’s. True the 
businessman would not normally resort to a textbook ; he will 
approach his insurance agent or broker, But the two parties could 
at times speed up matters if the business community had more 
knowledge of insurance matters. One practical point that springs 
to the reviewer’s mind on having read this book: how many 
householders or owners of jewellery have adjusted their policies to 
meet higher replacement costs including Purchase Tax ? 


“Balance Sheets and the Lending Banker.” By J. H- 

Clemens. Europa Publications. 197 pages. 125- 64. 
Most previous studies of the extent to which analysis of company 
balance sheets can be prayed in aid by those responsible for 
authorising bank loans have tended to concentrate unduly either 
on possible traps in the figures (when the studies have been written 
by accountants) or on the way to gauge the prospects of repay- 


By J. B. Welson, 


ment from the break-up value of assets (when the studies have 
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been written by members of the ultra-cautious tribe of bankers). 
Since a banker who makes an advance does not usually expect to 
obtain repayment only by selling up his customer, there is obviously 
a void in banking literature here. The explicit purpose of Mr 
Clemens’ book is to fill it He attains this limited objective with 
admirable clarity and skill, but it seems a pity that he has refrained 
even from summarising the more familiar points on break-up values 
and accounting technique which he presumably regards as outside 
the periphery of his subject. His book can justly be called an 
indispensable addition to any well-stocked banking library, but 
it cannot really claim to be a complete text-book—though this is 
a field in which a complete text book is still urgently needed. 


“ Design of Accounts.” 3rd Edition. By F. Sewell Bray 
‘ and H. Basil Sheasby. Oxford University Press. 372 
pages. 155. 


Tuts book made an important mark when it first appeared in 1944, 
It stemmed from work originally undertaken by the Incorporated 
Accountants” Research Committee, and was remarkable both for 
the lucid and penetrating comments of the authors on the principles 
of design in accounts and also for the many specimen forms of 
accounts which have proved to be an invaluable guide to manage- 
ment in the presentation of intelligible accounts. The third edition 
is more than a formal revision, for it takes into account the many 
and profound changes in accounting requirements resulting from 
the Companies Act of 1948. 


« Studies in Income and Wealth.” Volume XII. Conference 
on Reseach in Income and Wealth. National Bureau 
of Economic Reseach, New York. 578 pages. $6.00. 


THis formidable addition to an impressive series of studies, descrip- 
tive and statistical, is concerned rather with the technique and 
terminology of factual economic research in the field under survey 
rather than with the tangible results of that research. It is conse- 
quently of interest to a strictly limited category of professional 
economists and econometrists. The conference of whose proceed- 
ings it constitutes a record was convened to study the national wealth 
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from what is, in modern times, a relatively unfamiliar angle—that 
of assets rather than income—and found its energies largely absorbed 
in the effort to establish a common ground of concept and exposi- 
tory method. The aim of a “consolidated national balance sheet 
with supporting sector sheets” remains a long way ahead. 


“Colliery Year Book and Coal Trades Directory, 1949.” 
Louis Cassier Company. 956 pages. 25s. 


THIs is an immensely detailed and comprehensive assembly of 
information for coal traders and for students of the coal, gas and 
power industries. The directories cover the official and commercial 
sides of the industries, and the statistical tables give the fullest 
possible survey of British coal output in the past and the present, 
the character and equipment of the mines, the factors influencing 
production and productivity, and the export trade. They also 
provide a valuable comparative picture of coal mining in Britain 
and the principal coal-producing countries of the world. 


“F.B.1. Register of British Manufacturers, 1949-50.” 
22nd Edition. Published for Federation of British 
Industries by Kelly’s Directories and Iliffe and Sons. 
807 pages. 425. 


THIs is the official directory and year-book of the Federation of 
British Industries, containing a full list of members (nearly 6,000 
firms), and their addresses and the locations of their works and their 
products. Some pains nave been taken to make the directory help- 
ful to overseas buyers ; of interest from this point of view is the 
list of members classified under the products and services they 
provide, and the list, which might usefully be fuller, of brands and 
trade names. 


“Industrial Australia.” The Union Bank of Australia. 
78 pages. 
A FACTUAL guide for “those who wish to take part in the future 


industrial expansion of Australia either by setting up a factory or 
by acquiring an interest in an existing Australian concern.” 








Take up 
DRAWING and PAINTING 


and forget the cares of business 


Men and women of all ages have learaed to Draw and Paint with pleasure 
~~and profit—by my postal tuition. It is the ideal Hobby. Pupils progress 
at their own pace with individual and personal guidance. Many famous Artists 
trained by these very methods. One exhibitor at the R.A. and Paris Salon 
took up Art when over 40. Another pupil writes :—“ It amazes me that one 
can learn so much by post... I was scared of pen and ink, of drawing trees, 
and petrified at the thought of attempting wash drawing—until | read your 
article and * had a go.’” 

Free illustrated Brochure describes all Beginners’ and Advanced Courses. 
Send for it today to Perey V. Bradshaw, Prineipal, 


THE PRESS ART SCHOOL LTD. (Dept. El), Tedor Hall, Forest Hill, S.E.23 


















London Travel Survey 
1949 


A detailed and factual account of the travel habits of 
those who live within some 15 miles of Charing Cross. 
The methods used to ensure representative interviewing 
are fully explained, and the statistics from which 
conclusions are drawn are given in 19 analytical tables. 


‘a valuable sample survey ... a mine of 
interesting information.’ THE ECONOMIST 
Obtainable, price 7s. 6d., from The Publicity Officer, 
London Transport, 55 Broadway, London, S.W.1. 
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every month? 


The illustrated magazine for manufacturers and designers. Price 2/- 


THE COUNCIL OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN, TILBURY HOUSE, PETTY FRANCE, LONDON, SWI 


A GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION 


Problems of Social Policy 
by RICHARD M. TITMUSS 


The Second of the Series of Civil Histories of the Second Worid War. 


The origins and development of Government policy concerning 
three main war-time social problems—the evacuation of mothers 
and children, the work of the hospital services and the social 
consequences of air attack—examined against the background of 
the pre-war pattern of society. 


Published jointly with Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd. 
25s. By post 25s. 9d. 
HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE, 


York House, Kingsway, London W.C.2; 429 Oxford Street, London W.1 
(Post Orders: P.O. Box 569, London S.E.1); 13a Castle Street, Edin- 
burgh 2; 39 - Street, Manchester 2; 2 Edmund Street, Birmingham 3; 
1 St. Andrew's Crescent, Cardiff; Tower Lane, Bristol 1; 80 Chichester 
Street, Belfast; or through any Bookseller. 
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CO-OPERATIVE British 
PERMANENT Airmanship 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


= ——— SOMETHING TO BE PROUD OF ———- 





¥ *s st 3 ars have seen not only the develo 
The Sixty-Sixth Annual Account The past 30 years have seen not only pment 


and Statement for the vear ended of British airlines from the first London-Paris service 
3lst December, 1949, shows to a vast network covering nearly 70 countries, but 
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Ce OSS 8 oe owe eee Airmanship and already it has earned a significance 


_ 97,232,675 comparable with that which traditionally attaches 
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Depositors’ Accounts . . . 16,309,979 British Airmanship sums up the reputation for skill, 


Other Liabilities . . . . 567.036 enterprise and reliability which in just overa generation 
Reserves ESR Ae ee 2.781.490 of air travel has become inseparably associated with 
£7 929 ej ‘.* ° . . 
_94,232,0 iS British airmen — something, indeed, to be proud of. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Washington Loyalties 


(From Our American Staff) 


HE March issue of the Atlantic Monthly contains an 

article called “ Modernise the GOP ” by Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts, a serious attempt to tell the 
Republican Party what it must do to be worthy of power 
again. No sooner was it published than the unfortunate 
Senator found himself involved in the uncongenial job of 
defending the tactics of one of his less reputable Republican 
colleagues who was repeating, in its most irresponsible form, 
one of his party’s oldest manoeuvres. As one member of 
the sub-committee hearing Senator McCarthy’s charges of 
widespread disloyalty in the State Department, he finds him- 
self compelled to pretend to believe that these are serious 
charges and worthy of consideration. He has had the good 
sense to be absent from most of the hearings, leaving his 
party’s representation to Senator Hickenlooper, who long 
ago proved that he has a digestive system which can convert 
gossip into damning evidence. But Senator Lodge will soon 
have to take up a more positive position. 


Senator McCarthy is the young man elected in 1946, in 
what must be accepted as a moment of aberration, by the 
voters of Wisconsin in the place of Mr Robert M. LaFollette. 
He appears to have made his present appearance in the lime- 
light rather by mistake. It is standard practice for middle- 
western Senators to make windy speeches about “ subversives 
in the State Department,” and little notice is ever taken of 
them. But Senator McCarthy’s staff, in preparing his 
speeches for a recent tour, went into overmuch detail in their 
documentation of stale accusations and exploded myths. They 
made him say that there were 57 card-carrying Communists 
in the State Department. Encouraged by the publicity he 
received, he spent six hours in the Senate giving details, but 
not the names, of 81 (instead of 57) “bad security risks ” 
(instead of card-carrying Communists). This week the names 
of the 81 were at last produced. 


The Senator’s method of defining a bad security risk is a 
fascinating one and new to all but constant readers of the 
Chicago Tribune. It is something more tenuous than the 
normal theory of “guilt by association,’ since the only 
association needed to establish guilt is that of association in 
the same story in the Tribune—or, in this case, in the same 
statement before a committee. (Judge Kenyon, one of his 
first exhibits, had never laid eyes on 28 of her “ Communist 
associates.”) “ Winston S. Churchill is a member of the 
Church of England,” McCormick-McCarthy evidence would 
say, “one of whose high officials is an admitted fellow- 
traveller, the Dean of Canterbury. He was also a member 
of another organisation, the British House of Commons, 
during a period of fifteen years when a known Communist, 
William Gallagher, was a fellow-member.” During the war, 
Churchill joined another organisation, “ The Big Three,” 
and attended all its meetings: one of the original members 
was a known Communist, Joseph Stalin. At that time also 
ne offered the Government of Soviet Russia “ any technical 
or economic assistance which is in our power and which is 


likely to be of assistance to them.” He is also a member of 


the Conservative Party, another of whose members, called 
Maclean, served for some time on the staff of General Tito 
and wrote of him that “he possessed energy, determination 
and intelligence . . . a considerateness and generosity con- 
stantly manifesting themselves in a dozen small ways . . 
a surprising readiness to see two sides of a question.” 
Churchill, who is an escaped prisoner himself, wrote to this 
Tito, knowing him to be a Communist, a letter in which he 
“ made it clear that he regarded him as an ally and as such 
promised him all possible help.” 


* 


This is no exaggeration of the methods (which could hardly 
be exaggerated) of the man whom Mr Marquis Childs has 
called “this 1o-cent store Robespierre.” When faced with 
the sub-committee’s demands for his evidence against the 
81, Senator McCarthy gained time by bringing up eight new 
cases, only two of which concerned State Department 
employees, and handing a list of 25 more suspects to the 
chairman—“ with not even one sentence of charges against 
them,” as the chairman remarked. Mr McCarthy needed, 
he said, “time to document” the original group 
—which presumably means time to find something with 
which to support his charges. So far he has proved on‘y one 
thing—the assertion of his first victim, Judge Dorothy 
Kenyon, that he was a coward. When Miss Kenyon appeared 
to be questioned, Senator McCarthy had neither the manners 
nor the courage to be present. But he has given the country 
a new definition of the word “ loyalty.” A loyal member of 
the staff of the State Department is, to him, one who gives 
confidential information about his Department to opposition 
members of Congress. 


The hearings had not been long under way before it 
became obvious that the Senator himself knew very little 
about his subject, since he mispronounced well-known names, 
accused (anonymously) one of his party’s best underground 
sources and praised, in Case 41, the same individual who 
had been accused, in Case 14, of shielding Communists. 
Indeed, his naiveté is spectacular. He appears, as do some 
other Republicans, to believe that a Russian spy would join 
every Communist and pro-Russian organisation in the 
country. In fact, one who knew his job would join the 
Republican Party, get himself elected to Congress and spend 
his time harrying the Administration until it became impotent 


‘*s AMERICAN SURVEY”’’ is drawn from three 
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to act in the face of Russian expansion. He would, as Dr 
Philip Jessup pointed out, behave exactly like Senator 
McCarthy. 

"The Senator himself is unimportant. What he and his 
friends are doing to the State Department is not. For weeks 
a number of high officials have spent their entire time trying 
to keep up with his shifting charges and changing targets. 
The morale of officials on all levels is suffering ; no matter 
how clear their consciences may be, some five dollar con- 


tribution to the feeding of Basque refugee children twelve ° 


or thirteen years ago may suddenly become the basis of a 
charge of treason. And there is always the haunting fear 
that, somewhere in their desperate search for gold, the 
McCormick-McCarthy team may find something overlooked 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation and the Department’s 
own staff. If that were to happen, the hundreds of innocents 
who had been libelled would be forgotten in the wild chase 
after another Alger Hiss. And the harm done to American 
foreign policy would far outweigh anything gained by the 
unmasking of some minor traitor. 


All this Senator Lodge must know well ; he must also 
know that his colleague is playing with the reputation of 
his country’s Foreign Service in the hope of thereby destroy- 
ing the public’s confidence in Mr Acheson and reaping 
partisan advantage. Senator McCarthy is by no means the 
only Republican who is willing to do this—as is proved by 
Senator Wherry’s fantastic statement that Mr Acheson is a 
bad security risk and by the remark, from the chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, that “spies infest the 
government of the United States.” Senators McCarthy and 
Wherry may rant about the danger of Communism ; 
Senator Lodge knows how precarious the western position 
is and how much more precarious such performances can 
make it. When the investigation is complete—if it ever is— 
the sub-committee must report its findings. If Senator 
McCarthy has by then produced no more solid evidence than 
he has yet shown signs of doing, Mr Lodge’s attitude will be 
watched with anxiety by all those who believe in a two-party 
system and in the sincerity of his attempt to rebuild the 
Republican Party. What Senator Hickenlooper, the sub- 
committee’s other Republican, does hardly matters, but if 
Senator Lodge puts party before country and writes or signs 
a minority report excusing the McCarthy antics in the 
interests of the November election campaign, the prospects 
for a firm and decisive American foreign policy will be 
seriously weakened. His is not a pleasant choice. 


American Notes 


ECA Misses the Omnibus 


The Senate Foreign Relations Committee does not see 
why Europe cannot spend its Marshall dollars and save them 
too. It has approved Senator Connally’s amendment to the 
Economic Co-operation Act, declaring that Congress does not 
mean recipients of Marshall aid to discriminate against 
American business, a warning directed mainly against 
Britain’s attempt to save dollars on its oil purchases. And 
it has also approved Senator Lodge’s contradictory amend- 
ment, which is much more to ECA’s taste, telling European 
countties to reduce their dollar purchases whenever possible, 
in order to ease the burden on the American taxpayer—and 
the foreign competition threatening the Senator’s constituents. 
Mr Vorys of Ohio is the sponsor of the most important 
amendment approved. by the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, which requires that $1 billion of this year’s European 
recovery funds should take the form not of cash, but of 
surplus farm commodities for which the American taxpayer 
has already paid. Since the recipients of aid are expecting to 
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spend some $1.7 billion this year on agricultural products, 
most of which are in surplus supply, they can have little 
immediate objection to Mr Vorys’s amendment. 


Mr Vorys maintains that his purpose is to give Congress 
an excuse for not reducing the total authorisation ; the House 
Committee appears likely to follow the Senate Committee’s 
unanimous example and grant the $2.95 billion for which 
the Administration asked. But this does not necessarily mean 
that Congress as a whole will either authorise or appropriate 
the full amount. The Senate may complete action on the 
ECA authorisation in time for it to catch up with the omnibus 
appropriation Bill, which it has missed in the House, on the 
second stage of that Bili’s Congressional journey. The House 
Appropriations Committee has acted with unexpected speed 
on this novel Bill, which provides funds for the coming fiscal 
year for all the permanent government agencies that do not, 
like ECA, have to beg Congress for fresh permission to exist 
each year. In the past, nine separate appropriations were 
required and the omnibus experiment, by enabling Congress 
to consider all expenditures simultaneously, is expected to 
be more efficient and more economical. 


The House, and particularly its Republican members, 
hoping for a cut of at least $2.5 billion in the President's 
estimated expenditure of $42.4 billion, will be disappointed 
that its Appropriations Committee has only managed to pare 
$1.5 billion off the $30.5 billion requested for the domestic 
and defence agencies, a 4 per cent reduction instead of the 
much talked-of 10 per cent. The recommended cuts are 
spread over all the agencies concerned, but about $200 
million comes from the Army’s civil functions, the polite 
name for the rivers and harbours pork barrel. Even if the 
House can restrain itself from filling this up again and from 
restoring some of the other cuts, it will still be very tempted 
to chop the missing $1 billion off ECA, where it will be least 
missed by American voters. The temptation will be especially 
great since the amount asked for ECA and other foreign 
programmes is roughly equal to the anticipated deficit, which 
otherwise can only be reduced by unpleasant, and unlikely, 
increases in taxation. 


Acheson in Jeopardy ? 


The rumours that Mr Acheson was about to be thrown 
overboard to appease Congress have forced Mr Truman to 
reaffirm, in the most vigorous terms, his confidence in the 
Secretary of State and to demy any intention of replacing 
him. Such solidarity is lamentably lacking in Congress, 
where Mr Acheson’s compassionate and candid attitude 
toward his former friend, Mr Alger Hiss, has made him a 
political untouchable, even to Administration Democrats. 
Mr Acheson is not universally popular inside the Admini- 
stration either, particularly since he thwarted the ill-conceived 
Formosan adventure, and this may partly account for the 
steady stream of misrepresentation, not only from his 
Congressional enemies, but in the Hearst and McCormick 
press, which chants daily “ Acheson must go.” 


This chorus has unnerved even the stalwarts, whose eyes 
are fixed on their own election prospects. Senator Lucas, the 
Senate majority leader, for example, has conspicuously failed 
to come to Mr Acheson’s defence ; he represents Illinois, the 
home territory of the Chicago Tribune and is likely to be 
opposed by Mr Everett Dirksen, a once-reformed isolationist 
who has suffered a bad relapse and is campaigning against 
the State Department’s “softness” to Communism. This 
charge is based, not only on Senator McCarthy’s accusations 
that the Department is riddled with Red sympathisers, but 
upon an intellectually . dishonest piece of hindsight: the 
argument that because Mr Acheson believed, three years ago, 
and in very good company, that an with Russia 


was desirable, he is not fit to direct American policy today. 
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Yet in other quarters Mr Acheson is attacked precisely 
because, in the light of experience, he has concluded that, 
at present, the hope of a general agreement is a dangerous 
will-o’-the-wisp. His two speeches in California last week 
were designed to discourage any surrender to wishful 
thinking and clear the way for measures to deal with 
the Communist threat in Asia and the dollar gap in Europe. 


Fourteen months ago Mr Acheson’s appointment was 
hailed, not only as Mr Truman’s best, but as a guarantee 
of smoother relations between Congress and the State 
Department ; now it is said that if his appointment had to 
be confirmed again it would be turned down. It is further 
argued that, in the American system, the Secretary of State 
must either carry political guns himself, as Mr Byrnes did, 
or be able to depend upon other big battalions in the Senate 
clearing a way for his programme. Mr Acheson’s usefulness 
is unquestionably impaired by Republican spite and 
Democratic cowardigé. But Mr Truman is unlikely to let 
him go. The President’s loyalty, even to the least of his 
subordinates, and particularly when they are under fire, is 
well known. Moreover, Mr Acheson would leave a vacancy 
that would be hard to fill satisfactorily, while his departure 
would suggest to the suspicious that there was some fire 
behind the Congressional smoke-screen. Abroad it would 
revive all the old fears of the instability and irresponsibility 
of American leadership ; in the departments it would damage 
morale even more than the present campaign of vilification 
has done. 


* * * 


No Co-operation for Housing 


Today it is in the middle-income group, earning between 
$2,800 and $4,400 a year, that the homeless or inadequately- 
housed are most often to be found, since existing housing 
legislation helps mainly the poor and the fairly rich, and 
since building costs are still prohibitive. The middle-income 
voter is often the unattached voter, and the Democrats would 
naturally like to win his gratitude: the Administration 
proposed to do so by an experiment new to America, govern- 
ment loans to housing co-operatives, on such easy terms that 
a $10,000 mortgage would cost only about $32 a month 
instead of the usual $63. Congress, however, failed to approve 
these proposals at its last session and the conservative 
coalition of Republicans and Southern Democrats, with 
cries of “Socialism,” has now secured their rejection by 
both Houses, in spite of a personal appeal from Mr Truman. 
The Administration will probably leave the matter until 
next year, in the hope that the new Congress will be more 
co-operatively-minded. The present House is fairly sure 
to do as the Senate has already done, and approve the rest 
of the Administrations’ Housing Bill. It extends existing 
programmes of the Federal Housing Administration for 
insuring mortgages on apartment houses and on private 
homes, but this is done on terms which, according to the 
government, are out of the reach of middle-income families. 


This vote against aid for housing co-operatives was a 
severe political defeat for the Administration at the hands 
of the real estate lobby, but there is an arguable case against 
the proposals, quite apart from their cost. Spokesmen for 
the Federal Reserve Board had testified that the scheme 
would stimulate inflation by adding to the flow of cheap 
money ; modifications of its mortgage provisions, introduced 
to meet their objections, did not go very far. The proposals, 
by promoting the demand for houses, would also add to the 
pressure on building costs and might push them still further 
above the heads of the middle-income group. Finally, 
encouragement for the building of even more houses during 
the present construction boom might mean that the building 
slump, if and when it comes, will be unnecessarily sudden 
and severe. 


The Administration’s enthusiasm for the middle-income 
scheme is partly based on a feeling that it would be prudent 
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to have new weapons against deflation ready to its hand. It 
insists, in the face of an unprecedentedly high rate of housing 
Starts in January and February, that a decline in residential 
building is in sight, unless the government steps in even 


further than at present, and that the country needs 1,500,000 - 


new houses a year for several years to come, a rate of con- 
struction far above last year’s record of 1,000,000. Never- 
theless, the housing shortage in general now seems to be a 
local rather than a national problem, acute only in certain 
big cities, New York in particular. As a result, Congress 
will probably give the real estate lobby another victory, by 
allowing rent control to die a natural death at the end of 
June, although the Senate Appropriations Committee has not 
yet succeeded in its attempt to kill it off prematurely by 
Starving the rent control agency of funds. 


* * 


Rain to Order 


The New York water crisis still persists. Bulletins are 
published almost daily in the city’s newspapers, and travel- 
lers to the great metropolis report that it is almost as difficult 
to obtain a glass of water in a restaurant there as in the 
wilderness of London. The supplies in the reservoirs have 
increased from last autumn’s low of less than 34 per cent 
of capacity to §0 per cent, but this is far less than the 92.3 
per cent they contained in March last year. Unless April 
showers make up for a year of inadequate rainfall, next 
summer, presumably to be as hot and dry as usual, will have 
to be faced with uncomfortably low reserves. 


The city has decided, however, to attempt to rule the 
elements and to make its own rain. The Commissioner 
dealing with water supplies, the Mayor, and the Board of 


Estimate, which has voted $50,000 to finance a six months’ 


experiment, have all been convinced that it is worth trying 
to induce rain by seeding the clouds with silver iodide 
or dry ice. An electricity firm in California reports that it 
has used this method since January, 1948, to fill reservoirs 
supplying its generating plant. But the head of the United 
States Weather Bureau, who conducted experiments last 
year with the Air Force and is planning new tests in Florida 
this summer, still remains to be wholly convinced. The 
difficulty is to know whether the shower would not have 
fallen without artificial help. The legal position also promises 
to be complicated. The Mayor of Albany has already pro- 
tested that rain made to fall in the Catskill or Croton water- 
sheds will be partly filched from Albany’s natural supplies. 
The State Legislature is considering a Bill which will autho- 
rise the experiments and exempt the city from any damage 
suits that might follow them. 


This unconventional method of mecting New York’s water 
shortage will, if it is successful, have the great advantage of 
providing immediate results. The other scheme, of tapping 
the Hudson river, which is also teing considered, would 
take over a year to complete, and would then need constant 
supervision to ensure the water had been sufficiently purified. 
It would also require the building of new aqueducts, and 
the city does not wish to incur any great expense for this 
scheme as all the new reservoirs planned for the Delaware 
watershed should come into active service by 1956, bringing 
an additional 540 million gallons a day to New York. 


The save-water campaign, with its fines for people who 
wash their cars with the precious liquid, and attention to 
leaking taps, has, it is calculated, saved nearly 32 billion 
gallons, or about three weeks’ supply. But the city is still 
reluctant to adopt the most obvious remedy of installing water 
meters and making citizens pay for the amount they use 
instead of a flat rate which is generally included as part 
of their rent The meters would be very expensive to put 
in, and it is also felt that New Yorkers have been spoilt for 
so long that the political results of such a*measure might be 
disconcerting for the city administration which sponsored it. 
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Fifty in "Fifty ? 

The House of Representatives has voted to allow both 
Alaska and Hawaii to join the Union of 48 States which has 
not elected a new member since 1912. It is, however, 
improbab!e that Congress will have to decide how to arrange 
50 stars on the flag before the coming Fourth of July, as 
the Senate has not yet even planned hearings on the fitness 
of these two territories for statehood. The present Congress 
is unlikely to admit one without the other, since Alaska is 
expected to send a Democratic delegation to Washington and 
Hawaii a Republican one. Alaska, twice as big as Texas, 
will have only one representative, Hawaii two, but every 
State, whatever its population, has two Senators. This 
explains the coldness of the welcome which Congress, and 
particularly the Senate, extends to new applicants for 
membership. Congressmen do not see why Alaska, with less 
than 100,000 residents, should have three spokesmen, while 
a Congressional district with 300,000 inhabitants has only 
one (and a small share in a Senator). Senators representing 
14 million New Yorkers or 8 million Ohioans find it unfair 
that 500,000 Hawaiians should also elect two Senators. But 
it is the Founding Fathers who are to blame for this, not the 
Hawaiians or the Alaskans. 


There are more people in Alaska than there were in some 
other territories when they became States. Hawaii has more 
inhabitants than several existing States—Vermont for one— 
and believes that it was promised statehood when it was 
annexed over fifty years ago. Failure to keep that promise 
would certainly provide ammunition for the Communist 
agitators whose influence in Hawaii is one of the excuses for 





Congressional opposition to statehood. In fact, the energetic 
Hawaiian Legislature has shown itself well able to deal with 
Communism. The islands have also been most successful, 
as was proved during the war, in integrating their mixed 
population, made up in roughly equal proportions of whites, 
Japanese and other races (including Hawaiians). But 
Southerners in Congress naturally have no desire to debate 
with Hawaiian representatives who know from experience that 
racial equality is a practical proposition. 


Prosperous Hawaii costs the US Treasury less than it pays 
in taxes and therefore has a particularly strong case against 
taxation without representation: its present representative 
in Congress has no vote. Alaska’s obvious poverty is due 
more to lack of development than to absence of resources. 
As a State it would be able to borrow and would also be 
eligible for federal grants-in-aid, particularly for the highways 
which it needs so badly. Its potentialities would also receive 
more attention, both in Congress and in the country, and 
from past experience it appears likely to make rapid progress 
once it becomes a State. Alaska is not only the home of the 
national emblem, the bald eagle, but the part of the 


seen on a 
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clear day. Its airfields are an essential part of the national 
defence and their present unsatisfactory condition arises ix 
part from the economic and political weakness of Alaska as a 
whole. Hawaii, the “crossroads of the Pacific,” 2,400 miles 
distant from the west coast, is also vital to American security, 
which today demands bases far beyond the country’s 
ooundaries. In the air age there is little force, whatever 
Congressional opponents of statehood may argue, in the 
contention that the honour should be given only to territories 
actually adjoining the United States. 


* * x 


Half-way to Hoover 


If Congress accepts the 21 reorganisation plans sub- 
mitted last week by the President, it is estimated that nearly 
half the reforms in the government advocated by the Hoover 
Commission will have gone into effect. Either House may 
turn down a plan within 60 days ; of last year’s seven, only 
one, to create a Department of Welfare, was defeated. This 
group, though it does not touch such explosive issues as the 
rivalry between the Army Engineers and the Bureau of 
Reclamation, inches forward into more disputed territory 
than last year’s batch. The Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report believes its reception may determine the 
future of the whole report. For this reason the Administra- 
tion may later regret having, in two controversial cases, 
rushed in where the bi-partisan Commission feared to tread. 


Many of the present proposals implement two main themes 
of the Commission: that Cabinet officers should be masters 
in their own houses, and that the day-to-day administrative 
work of the independent regulatory commissions should be 
entrusted to their chairmen, rather than left to “ plural 
bodies” by their very nature unsuited to take executive 
action. The Federal Bureau of Investigation, for example, 
would lose its almost complete independence of the Attorney- 
General. Other recommendations put more flesh on the 
bones of the Department of Labour, picked almost bare when 
the Republicans controlled Congress. 


* 


More dispute is expected over the proposal to abolish the 
Maritime Commission and turn its functions over to the 
Department of Commerce, for the Hoover Commission, while 
recommending that the business of building, chartering, and 
selling ships be separated from its regulatory functions, 
took the view that the bi-partisan regulatory commissions, 
free of immediate political control, have a unique service to 
render. There are nine of these bodies, but the Maritime 
Commission has lost so many friends and so much influence, 
by its subservience to the shipping interests, that Congress 
is considered unlikely to challenge Mr Truman on its behalf. 

The same cannot be said with assurance of the decision 
to abolish the post of General Counsel to the National 
Labour Relations Board, for this step would, in effect, repeal 
part of the Taft-Hartley Act. It was Senator Taft who origi- 
nally decreed that the prosecution of labour cases under 
the Act should be separated from the judicial functions of 
the Board and gave the Counsel certain powers that the 
Board cannot overrule. By appointing to this post Mr 
Robert Denham, a nominal Democrat more devoted to the 
miceties of the Act than many Republicans, Mr Truman 
assured an acrimonious conflict between the Board and its 
Counsel and a demonstration of the unworkability of the 
arrangement. The unions have always hotly Mr 
Denham. The investigators for the Hoover ission 
criticised the provision as an “unstable” one, but opposed 
returning the job of prosecution to the Board ; this, in the 
view of other critics, would make the Board prosecutor. 
judge, and jury. Senator Taft last year consented to reduce 
the power of the Counsel, but he is reported to have repented 
of his moment of weakness and is said to be determined to 
lead the fight to save Mr Denham’s independence. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Bengal Dynamite 


(From a Calcutta Correspondent) 


AW and order have been restored in Bengal ; only an 

occasional incident now occurs. But as yet there is no 
peace, only a tense truce in which any incident might set off 
a chain reaction of murder and loot. The restoration of law 
and order is therefore not enough. The minorities, and 
especially the badly shaken Hindus of E. Bengal, must be 
made to recover their confidence and their feeling that they 
are full and wanted citizens. Until they do, the Bengal situa- 
tion will continue to contain all the potentialities of an 
explosion greater even than that in the Punjab in 1947. 


It is significant that the total casualties in the last three 
months have not been large. In India they do not go far 
into three figures, in Pakistan they do not go far into four ; 
on the most unfavourable estimate the total figure is less 
than the 5,000 killed in August, 1946, in Calcutta, when there 
was still British Rule in India. But the 1946 riot created 
no refugees, while today 130,000 refugees have arrived in 
India and keep on coming at the rate of 5,000 a day, and in 
Pakistan the Chief Minister of E. Bengal says that 116,000 
refugees have arrived from India. 


It has thus become painfully easy, in both countries, to 
turn respectable people overnight into homeless wanderers, 
whose tales of woe are too readily believed and magni- 
fied. But while the danger is great on both sides, for reasons 
often beyond Pakistan’s control, there is more danger in 
Pakistan than in India for the minorities. 


Muslim Confidence in India 


India is a secular state. The preamble to the constitution 
talks of justice and liberty and does not mention Hinduism. 
The doctrine that Hindu and Muslim are one is a cardinal 
tenet of the Congress. One quarter of the Muslims used to 
vote Congress and they therefore still have leadership and 
an ideal despite the dissolution of the Muslim League in 
India ; there are two Muslim ministers at the centre and 
several in the Provinces, the inspector general of police in 
Bihar is a Muslim and so on. That the Muslims have fair 
confidence in India is indeed shown by the return of 300,000 
from W. Pakistan and by the very large emigration from 
E. Pakistan into Assam since 1947. 


Pakistan, on the other hand, is a state deliberately built 
on Islam. The League was specifically a Muslim League, 
there is a widespread demand that the constitution should 
be based specifically on Islam’s principles. There is, there- 
fore, a double difficulty in assimilating the E. Bengal Hindus 
into the body of Pakistan. It is very easy for a Muslim 
public, which knows how bitterly and almost unanimously 
opposed the Hindus were to the idea of Pakistan, to see a 
fifth column inside every dhoti. 


The recent incidents have shown that even the Muslims 
of W. 1 have been shaken ; one sees hardly a fez in 
Calcutta ( Muslims now go bareheaded) and many 
factories are hit by the departure of key employees, such as 
boilermen. In E. Bengal it is even easier to set off the 
Hindus in panic flight, partly because of certain stupid rather 
than devilish actions of the E. Bengal and Pakistan Govern- 
ments, One example must suffice. The incidents which 
Started the trouble occurred in Khulna and Rajshahi in mid- 
December. By the beginning of January there were 15,000 
refugees in India ; yet the E. Bengal Government only issued 


its version at the beginning of February, and when the Hindu 
Members of the Assembly tried to discuss what had 
happened in the House, their motion was disallowed by the 
Speaker, and they were treated as virtual traitors. 


It is only fair to say that, after a bad start, the Govern- 
ment of E. Bengal has been firm. It has used its troops 
and police, it has clamped on curfews, it has in fact suc- 
ceeded in restoring order. The Government of W. Bengal has 
been quicker and even firmer ; they have not been afraid to 
emasculate the great Hindu festival of Holi to reduce 
trouble ; their communiques may have erred in the usual 
governmental way towards understatement but they have 
been informative and fair. Nehru’s two visits to Calcutta 
have helped to allay the tension and Liagat Ali Khan’s forth- 
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coming visit to Dacca should be of equal assistance. It is 
unfortunate, however, that the Pakistan Government’s remote- 
ness from the scene of action led Liagat to refuse Nehru’s 
suggestion of a joint tour. 


However, past actions, except as a warning for the future, 
are not important. What is important is that, unless the 
confidence of the E, Bengal Hindu is restored, there will be 
a mass migration from E. Bengal. One and a half million 
came in 1948, and today the numbers are liable to be much 
larger because confidence has been shaken again after it 
had been restored—hardly any refugees came in 1949 and 
the present influx is therefore of people who had decided 
that they could live in Pakistan. If that happens, all the 
efforts of the governments in India will not suffice to protect 
the Indian Muslim against refugee vengeance and local 
emotions. There would be the same danger on the other side 
were there to be a mass migration of Muslims from India ; 
but at present that risk is very much smaller. 


The fears of their minority have indeed made the 
E, Bengal Government the Czsar’s wife of the subcontinent. 
This is true, whatever their responsibility for the present 
crisis. They are in a position where they have not only to 
be fair, but to convince their frightened and distracted 
minority that they are fair. This will not be easy: their 
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police is inadequate, their communications bad, their revenue 
is only £18 million for over 40 million people, their Muslims 
are backward, their Hindus comprise most of the middle and 
upper classes, so that a wide range of government actions 
(requisitioning of houses in Dacca, abolition of zemindari, 
etc.) are necessarily mistaken for discrimination. More- 
over, while there is little antagonism between E. Bengalis of 
both communities, the presence of many Punjabi officials, 
who have not even the bond of language with the Hindus, 
and of a considerable number of Bihar refugees makes the 
situation explosive—much of the present trouble was caused 
by Biharis. And so long as the trade deadlock goes on, 
the shortage of coal and mustard oil, and the lack of a market 
for raw jute, will direct hatred against India, inevitably 
creating an atmosphere of suspicion against individual 
Hindus. But the difficulties must be solved ; for, if the 
Hindus migrate, the resultant troubles will make the present 
quarrels look like the profoundest harmony. 


Uneasiness in Lebanon 
[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


THE mariage de convenance between Lebanon and Syria— 
the two countries run a customs union—has for so long been 
subject to a cycle of tiffs, talks and reconciliations that few 
people take a fresh quarrel seriously. But there is current 
news of a rather graver outburst than usual. The Syrians 
have announced the breaking off of customs relations. The 
Syrian Constituent Assembly this week warmly endorsed its 
government’s decision to put through an economic separation. 
At the same time, it resolved to “ establish commercial rela- 
tions with the Lebanon in the interests of both peoples and 
not of groups of merchants,” whatever that may mean in 
terms of action. And the two countries’ premiers are to meet 
before they carry their grievances to the Arab League meeting 
in Cairo this weekend. 


On paper, they are suitable economic partners. They 
share a wild mountain frontier that is expensive and difficult 
to close with a tariff barrier. Syria has goods to sell which 
Lebanon needs—wheat in particular. Lebanon responds with 
services that Syria cannot at present dispense with, notably 
the services of its ports. But their union is unhappy because 
their tastes and needs are different. Syria has land to spare 
and considerable development possibilities, given some capital, 
some political stability and a better conception of the rudi- 
ments of good administration ; it therefore wants to limit 
imports to essentials, to protect its nascent industries, and to 
establish a relatively balanced national economy. The 
Lebanese merchants profoundly disagree. They form the 
hard core of their country’s economic structure. They are 
proverbially good middlemen and commission agents ; their 
policy is one of large turnovers and quick returns ; they 
thrive on a huge entrepot business with the hinterland and 
want the freest possible measure of trade in order to promote 
this. Syria’s desire for restricted imports is the antithesis of 
their creed. This merchant community, which is largely 
Christian, does not represent the Lebanon’s unanimous view. 
There are Lebanese industrialists, and they are backed by 
many Lebanese Moslems, who think that the Syrian thesis is 
right and that complete economic unity would pay. Lately, 
these have had the upper hand. 


The recent history of the customs and currency union is 
that it was severely shaken when, in March, 1948, the 
Lebanese signed an Economic and Financial Agreement with 
France and the Syrians refused to follow suit. From that 
date, tlre former currency was backed in Paris, and the latter 
unbacked, for the Syrian Government has failed to find other 
backing. The two pounds ceased to be interchangeable. 
Lebanese turned in their holdings of Syrian pounds, to the 
tune of some {S44 million, which is still “ frozen ” in Beirut. 
By various routes—merchants, tourists, school fees, even 
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migration—too much Syrian currency entered Lebanon. To 
Syria’s financial detriment, there set in the disparity between 
the two currencies which is locally known as the agio. After 
a year of great uneasiness and endless discussion, an agree- 
ment was reached in July, 1949, whereby Syria was to suppiy 
the Lebanese consumer with wheat in unrestricted quantities 
in return for which Lebanon was to impose a §0 per cent 
duty on all foreign wheat. Lebanon was to do its bit by 
eliminating the agio. There was also mutual agreement to 
restrict the import of non-essentials on a quota basis, but to 
lower the tariff on textiles. 


For a few months this worked well enough. But in 
December the Lebanese were disquieted by the news of an 
independent Syrian trade and loan agreement with Saudi 
Arabia, and of intentions to proceed with the building 
of an all-purposes port at Latakia. There followed a Syrian 
announcement that Lebanon could have no further cereals, 
on the ground that 120,000 tons supplied in one season was 
more than enough and that Lebanon must be re-exporting 
to “other destinations ” (presumably meaning Israel). Rela- 
tions have worsened from then util now. 





Can either country afford to let such bad blood flow? On 
a short-term basis, Syria is the loser. Until Latakia is built, 
it must use Lebanese ports ; until new pipelines give birth 
to new refineries on the Syrian coast it must buy all its 
fuel oil in Lebanese pounds from the refinery at Tripoli. It 
seems to have put its pistol to Lebanon’s head earlier than is 
prudent, although from a long-term standpoint it possesses 
potentially the stronger of the two economies. If the rupture 
lasts, the Lebanon is the real loser. 


Even on a short-term view, the outlook for Beirut’s mer- 
chants is black, because their period of postwar prosperity is 
over. Their warehouses are overstocked ; their sheds in the 
free port zone are packed with goods on which they prefer to 
Pay storage rather than duty while searching for markets ; rich 
refugees from Palestine have ceased to spend money on last 
year’s scale ; several local light industries have had to close ; 
unemployment is increasing ; ready money is scarce. Com- 
munism is growling, particularly among the Armenian, Greek 
and Palestinian communities. Their government is having no 
success in handling the nascent trades unions. The classic 
way out of this threatening morass is to keep the flow of 
goods going. They have immediate need to be more accom- 
modating than they have been about the economic require- 
ments of their Syrian partner. 

From a long-term standpoint the prospects for Lebanon’s 
economy are difficult to assess on account of the elusiveness 
of the invisible items in its international balance of payments. 
Assuming, and this is a reasonable assumption, that it absorbs 
50 per cent of the visible import trade of the customs union 
while accounting for only 20 per cent of the visible exports 
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thereof, the unbalance of its visible trade amounted to £L224 
million in 1948 and—at an estimate, based on figures for the 
first six months of 1949—to {L260 million in 1949. These 
huge figures are slightly mitigated in that they include both 
oil company imports and imports paid for by United Nations 
and other refugee welfare organisations. Invisible earnings 
to an annual total of over {L200 million are, however, neces- 
sary to make up the balance. Are they available? They 
come, in this ancient site of skilful trading, from a variety of 
sources. Emigrant remittances—the Christian business 
families have migrated all over the world—probably account 
for nearly one quarter of the total. Tourist trade would 
amount to more than its present 7-10 per cent if it were not 
so often in the hands of a get-rich-quick class. Re-exports, 
profits on deals in gold currencies (the import of gold into 
Lebanon is free) and a vast illicit export of hashish to Egypt 
make up a large part of the leeway. So do profits made on the 
authorised Beirut free market in foreign currencies, quite a 
proportion of which takes place at street corners. Clearly, 
however, even the astute Lebanese middlemen cannot hope 
to maintain all these resources if Syria is hostile. 


For to whom else can they turn for partnership ? France, 
though a willing partner for political and sentimental 
reasons, does not need many of their goods or services. Israel 
would eat their agricultural produce, but is innately a rival 
in such matters as banking and financial deals. All Islam 
would cleave to Syria. They would do best to hold on to 
their Arab League clientele, even at the cost of some sacrifices 
in the matter of free trade. 


Seretse’s Home Town 


[FROM OUR JOHANNESBURG CORRESPONDENT 
RECENTLY IN SEROWE] 


SEROWE, 40 miles from the railway line that runs through 
Bechuanaland to Rhodesia, is one of the largest native towns 
in Africa. It consists of clusters of beehive-shaped huts, 
protected from wild animals by stout stockades, and is 
dominated by two hills, on one of which stands the Resi- 
dency, a simple white building set am‘d pleasant gardens, and, 
on the other, the grave of King Khama, whose dignified 
monument proclaims: “ Righteousness exalteth a nation.” 


Sir Evelyn Baring, the High Commissioner and the King’s 
representative, arrived in Serowe to address a kgotla, or 
tribal gathering, and convey to it the British Government’s 
decision to expel both Seretse Khama, the chief-designate 
who had married an Englishwoman, and Tshekedi Khama, 
who has been regent of the Bamangwato tribe for over 


20 years and is Seretse’s uncle, from the Bamangwato 
reserve. 


Sir Evelyn, who had travelled 1,100 miles by air, train 
and car for the purpose, arrived in Serowe to find that the 
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majority of the 35,000 native inhabitants had melted silently 
away into the surrounding bush. Serowe was a dead city, 
and remained so during the High Commissioner’s stay. In 
this fashion the natives demonstrated their loyalty to Seretse. 


At the hour appointed for the meeting, the large kgotla 
ground, which can hold several thousand people, was deserted 
save for the presence of a dozen British, American and South 
African newspaper representatives, and two newsreel camera- 
men. The district commissioner and other officials made 
several attempts to summon the people, including the issuing 
of a direct order to 24 headmen to appear immediately 
before the High Commissioner. But only a handful of 
natives showed themselves, and they were obviously merely 
idle spectators. Among them, however, were supporters of 
Tshekedi, and their presence appeared to contradict the 
official allegation that “thugs” among. Seretse’s supporters 
had forcibly prevented the people from attending the kgatla. 


Tshekedi’s Traged y 


It is a fact that a number of native families in Serowe 
have been split by the dispute, wives against husbands and 
sons against fathers. It nevertheless seems clear, as the suc- 
cessful boycott of the kgotla emphasised, that the great 
majority of the tribe support Seretse. Tshekedi is very 
unpopular. A notable ruler, he was educated at Fort Hare, 
in South Africa. He believes in native self-help and the 
minimum dependence on the white man—though very 
friendly to Europeans, he is in fact a black nationalist—and 
he drove his people hard, raising money by levy for new 
schools. Increasing resentment has been his reward. There 
is good reason to believe tnat the officials on the spot 
expected the previous kgotla, at which Seretse explained his 
marriage, to reject Seretse and support Tshekedi—which 
would have saved them and the British Government a lot 
of trouble. They had, however, overlooked Tshekedi’s 
unpopularity. 


Tshekedi’s personal tragedy is that all his ambitious 
plans for the Bamangwato centred on Seretse. He insisted 
that his nephew be educated overseas, at Oxford. He 
expected him to return, thoroughly equipped to defend the 
tribe against possible South African encroachments, and to 
be a greater ruler than either Tshekedi himself or the great 
Khama. Instead, Seretse returned with a white wife. 
Tshekedi, not normally given to monosyllabic utterances, 
declared: “ She stays, I go.” Before the marriage, Tshekedi 
and Seretse were great friends. Now, in addition to the 
quarrel about the marriage, they are fighting what promises 
to be a long and intricate series of law suits over cattle and 
over King Khama’s considerable personal fortune. 


Seretse is described by the handful of Europeans in 
Serowe, all of whom have known him intimately since child- 
hood (their sons went hunting with him and their houses 
have always been open to him) as an amiable if not brilliant 
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young man. There has never been any suggestion that he 
has bad qualities which would make him a bad chief. But 
the European community are deeply divided about his 
marriage. They are far more disrupted than the. tribe. 
Fierce pro- and anti-Ruth factions have been formed. They 
do not speak to each other, and any of the visiting news- 
papermen found in the company of one faction are imme- 
diately boycotted by the other side. An affair which has 
the widest implications for the British Empire is discussed 
on the spot in a thick fog of village gossip. 


In accordance with tribal custom, Mrs Khama has her 
own home apart from her husband’s, a simple but comfort- 
able bungalow on the outskirts of Serowe. She also stays 
for periods with friends at Palapye Road, on the railway line. 
At first she refused to be interviewed, but finally her indigna- 
tion at what she considers to be the British Government’s 
shabby treatment of herself and her husband got the better 
of her. To visitors, she is friendly, forthright and com- 
pletely unaffected. She is fully aware of the colour implica- 
tions of her marriage ; and she refuses to let others dodge 
the issue. Shortly after her arrival, some residents invited 
her to call on them but declined to return the visit because 
of the presence in her home of natives other than servants. 
Mrs Khama immediately dropped them. One or two did 
call on her but “ tactfully ” ignored the natives. Mrs Khama 
discomfited them by introducing a number of natives as 
“ my in-laws.” The visits then ceased. If one young woman 
armed only with determination and sincerity could break 
down the colour bar, Mrs Ruth Khama might do it. 


Serowe has been perfectly calm since Sir Evelyn Baring’s 
visit and the abortive kgotla. Despite the threat to pay no 
taxes, which need not at present be taken too seriously, the 
natives remain friendly and respéctful towards the Euro- 
peans. But there can be no doubt that British prestige 
has suffered a severe blow, in the territory and perhaps 
throughout Africa. The refusal to meet the King’s repre- 
sentative, in a country where Queen Victoria and the British 
Crown are st'll revered even more than the great Khama, 
was a staggering display of tribal solidarity. 


Shocks for the Japanese 
Communists 


[FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT] 


WHATEVER the long-range intentions of Moscow, the 
immediate effect of the Cominform blast at Sanzo Nosaka 
and the policy of the Japanese Communist Party has been to 
reduce the Party temporarily to the hysterics of a fowl run- 
ning around the farmyard with its head cut off. The rank 
and file of the Party have been flabbergasted by the official 
Communist denunciation of their leaders. The leaders them- 
selves were—and are—shaken and bewildered by the brutal 
attack on them by a joss which seldom rewarded them, but 


which they had worshipped with proprietorial and self- 
sacrificing devotion. 


Sanzo Nosaka, Moscow-trained intimate of Mao Tse-tung, 
has, it would seem, lost irreparable face by his meek 
acceptance of moral and intellectual guilt. It was he who 
induced the Party to drop the unpopular “ Abolish-the- 
Emperor ” policy line, and who said: “The Japanese first 
must be taught democracy before they will be ready for 
Communism. We will move slowly.” It was his aim to 
make the Communist Party “an organisation beloved by 
the people,” and it was his strategy of sweet reasonableness, 
combined with adroit union and universal infiltration, which 
increased the number of Communist members of the Diet 
from four to 3§ at last year’s elections. 
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But now, on all coe evidence, Senenicon despite his back- 
2 oanliah , ichuiiver’ 
tunism, must step down, ostensibly if not actually, and work, 
if at all, in discreet retirement. In his stead, Yoshio Shiga, 
a gaunt Party veteran who served 18 years in Fuchu prison 
and who likes to use his fists as well as his tongue in dialectical 
disputation, emerges as the most likely new leader. 

Shiga-san is vigorously challenging Kyuichi Tokuda, 
another Fuchu “old boy” of 18 years’ enrolment, who is 
still secretary-general of the Party, in spite of his connections 
with Nosaka-san. Shiga-san’s prestige, however, has never 
been higher in the Party as a Moscow man. 


What is Moscow’s game? Apparently a simple and 
straightforward one. It is accepted that the Soviet has 
become impatient with the subtle Nosaka approach and is 
demanding more comradely despatch, sincerity, violence, 
strikes, sabotage and anti-American agitation. 


Regrouping of Ideologies 


The Prime Minister has never disguised his eager- 
ness to trade blows with the Communists nor his certainty 
of the inevitable outcome. Japanese industrialists—sensing 
anti-union sympathy among visiting American businessmen 
with capital to invest—have been quick, too, to denounce 
all legitimate demands for higher wages, reduced working 
hours and improved living conditions as dangerous Com- 
munist anarchy. (These same Japanese businessmen fawned 
on Nosaka-san and offered to subscribe funds to the Com- 
munist Party when they believed that he could lead them to 
happy, profitable, democratic markets in Red China). 


There are thus strange and shifting alliances in this 
regrouping of ideologies in Occupied Japan. It is an open 
secret that, since the Party gentiy dropped the “ Abolish- 
Hirohito ” campaign, many purged Japanese military officers 
have joined the Party—officially or unofficially. The Com- 
munist Party, it must be remembered, is openly opposed to 
the retention of bases by the United States in Japan and 
to the encouragement of birth control, and is ostensibly 
ge a strongly nationalistic Japan-for-the-Japanese 
ine. 

The registered strength of the Party is placed by the 
Japanese Government at 106,639 at January 31, 1950. No 
one doubts that this registered total includes many Govern- 
ment secret agents. The unregistered members, including 
probably many indoctrinated war-prisoners from Siberia who 
are regarded as “ safe,” are known only to the Soviet Mission 
in Tokyo, which still finds black-market funds for the Party 
but which distributed translations of the Cominform attack 
on the Party to all Japanese trade unions. 


Industrially, the party has been losing ground in Japan 
under the Nosaka “ learn-to-love-us” policy. More than 
4,000,000 workers—or two-thirds of organised Japanese 
labour—now belong to trades unions which owe allegiance 
to conservative or moderate leadership. Nearly half of this 
union army has drifted away from Communist leadership in 
the past year, although the Communists still have a com- 
manding voice in the affairs of the usual strategic unions— 
heavy industry, coal, communications, transport and educa- 
tion. These moderate-led Japanese trade unionists are the 
West’s best bet for enduring democratisation in Japan. They 
will be the first quarry of the new, reformed and presumably 
more effective Japanese Communist Party, now being 
purposefully shaped behind the hara-kiri uproar and 


dexterous back-stabbing in the Party’s humble Tokyo 
headquarters. 


_ The Japanese have no instinct for Communism. Tradi- 
tionally they fear and distrust the Russians. But they ape 
success—or what looks like success. And, as somebody has 
pointed out, the Pacific war was dictated and imposed upon 
the nation by conspiracy among a far smaller group of men 
than the local junta of the Japanese Communist Party. 
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We’ve solved some problems in our time! 


TIME—1939 : PROBLEM—the magnetic mine. The 
answer came quickly : sweep with a loop of cable carry- 
ing heavy impulses of direct current, thus generating 
a magnetic field to detonate the mines. But the 
means ? Every available mine-sweeping trawler must 
be fitted at once with batteries capable of enormous 
output— 3,000 to 4,000 amperes at 1f0 to 200 volts. 
That was Chloride’s part of the problem. 


(| The trawlers got their equipment. Car batteries 
by thousands, with new connections hurriedly burned 
in to put the cells in series-parallel, provided each 
ship with a fearsome make-shift battery of 1,134 cells. 
Later, our special 400 volt mine-sweeping batteries, 
designed for the job and produced in very great 
numbers, made sweeping safer and more certain, 
But the magnetic mine, as a decisive weapon of war, 
was already beaten—by brave men and a battery that 
looked like an ‘ electrician’s nightmare.’ 


See 


@ For over 50 years we have been designing & making 
= 

special types of Chloride, Exide and Exide-Ironclad 

Batteries for every branch of industry, transport and 

communications. Our battery research and development 

organisation, the largest & best equipped in this country 

—if not in the world—is at industry’s service always: 


ready at any time to tackle another problem. 
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ENGINEERING 


The Simon organisation has been export- 
minded for more than _half-a-century, 


and since 194¢ Simon machinery, plant 















and technical services have 


been sold 









in forty countries, Power stations in 
Abadan and Australia : coke ovens in eight 
countries from Finland to South Africa : 


sulphuric acid plants in Europe, the Middle 






East and the Indies : grain elevators for the 






Argentine Government : flour mills in a 


score of countries from Norway to North 






and South America: heavy gears for 


French and Swedish steelworks and South 






African and Mexican cement mills : these 


are examples of post-war export contracts 







undertaken 





by Simon-Carves, Henry 


Simon, Simon Handling Engineers and 









Turbine Gears, 


HENRY SIMON LTD. 
SIMON-CARVES LTD, 


SIMON HANDLING 
ENGINEERS LTD. 


TYRESOLES LTD. 

TURBINE GEARS LTD. 

DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO. 
LTD. 





SANDHOLME IRON CO, 
LTD. 
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you ought to know 
about Trust Houses 
where service is good 


and prices moderate. 


Write for Trust House map and guide, to:— 


“TRUST HOUSES LIMITED 


81 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W,1 


Telephone: GROsvenor 1846 


A Sensible Policy for Process Steam—6 


Why have 
a Boilerhouse ? 


BY SPIRAX 


No boilerhouse is an end in itself. Neither is there virtue 
in generating steam for its own sake. 

Steam is generated because it is such a beautifully con- 
venient way of conveying and distributing a concentration 
of heat in a readily usable form. 

The steam, paid for in coal, wages, maintenance and the 
paraphernalia of boilerhouse expenses, is (for the most 
part) for the sole purpose of being condensed at some remote 
points so that it will give up its mass of heat. 


If you are intent on getting your money’s worth in terms 
of process output, then you should, besides ensuring the 
efficiency of steam-making, insist on getting the highest 
efficiency of condensation at the points of steam-usage. 


There are four practical measures you can apply: we 
call them the four pillars of process steam wisdom. 


Correspondence to: Spirax Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
(Economist Enquiries), Cheltenham, Glos. 
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Commodity Schemes 


HIS week the Tin Study Group has been meeting in 
Paris to discuss proposals for an international 
scheme to regulate supplies of tin coming to the market. 
The Dominion wool conference has also resumed its 
talks on a marketing organisation to succeed the present 
stock disposal scheme. Next month, the International 
Sugar Council is to meet to revise the prewar marketing 
scheme for sugar which is still technically in being. 
Commodity schemes are clearly in the air, and there are 
indications that the Government would go a long way 
in support of the principle that it is desirable to promote 
stability in the primary markets by regulating supplies. 
But official policy on commodity schemes does not 
seem to have been formulated in detail ; and expediency 
rather than principle is likely to determine its course. 
No one has asked whether the purpose of commodity 
schemes is to maintain the sterling incomes of primary 
producers during periods of industrial recession—as a 
buttress for full employment in Britain—or whether 
their talk is to secure for the sterling area a stable dollar 
income. The distinction is important because it has a 
bearing on the type of scheme to be adopted. From the 
communiqué issued after the tripartite talks in Washing- 
ton last September, it might be assumed that the objec- 
tive is the narrower one of maintaining dollar earnings 
from primary commodities. But the only overt action by 
the Government is that it has twice requested that 
Chapter VI of the draft charter of the International 
Trade Organisation should be accepted by member 
countries immediately and, if necessary separately from 
the rest of the charter. The Americans have opposed 
these requests, on the technical ground that it would be 
much easier to pilot the draft charter through Congress 
as a whole with Chapter VI included. This chapter lays 
down the conditions which justify commodity schemes, 
such as the existence or, indeed, the prospect of a 
“burdensome surplus” or widespread unemployment 
in connection with a primary commodity. It - also 
enumerates certain principles and safeguards which 
commodity schemes must incorporate. 


The fact that Chapter VI—or for that matter the rest 
of the draft charter—has not yet been accepted has not 
prevented the setting up of certain international com- 
modity schemes or the consideration of others. The 
international wheat agreement was signed twelve months 
ago and began to operate last August. The prewar tea 
scheme still exists, though in a topsy-turvy fashion, 
since the export quotas are now so high—130 per cent 
of the prewar standard—that supplies are in effect 
virtually uncontrolled. Schemes for tin and wool are 
being discussed and the sugar scheme is shortly to be 
revised. No schemes have yet been mooted for rubber 
or cotton, but in each case a committee exists which has 
power to work out a scheme should supply conditions 
be thought to warrant one. 


In all, therefore, five commodity agreements exist or 
are under discussion. They can be divided into three 


distinct types. The first type is the wheat agreement. 
This is a multilateral contract with a four-year life ; it 
fixes a maximum price and minimum price for each 
season and guarantees markets for given quantities of 
wheat to exporters <i the minimum price (when supplies 
are plentiful) and the same quantities to importers at the 
maximum price (when supplies are short). The wheat 
agreement does not call for control over produc- 
tion or trade. The second type is the “ buffer stock 
scheme ” of the kind proposed for tin and wool. Such 
a scheme requires a minimum price to be fixed each 
year. The market would function quite freely until the 
minimum was reached, when the controlling authority 
would buy supplies and hold them off the market. When 
the market price rose a certain distance above the mini- 
mum level, these stocks would then be sold, in order to 
damp down any further rise in price. The third type is 
the prewar “restriction scheme.” Basically this is a 
producers’ agreement to restrict exports or output 
each year to a given percentage of each country’s supply 
in a datum period. It involves no direct control of 
prices, but price movements are affected by the degree 
of restriction imposed on supplies. Restriction schemes 
exist in formal fact for tea and sugar. 


All these types of agreements have one element in 
common: they guarantee or seek to establish a minimum 
price satisfactory to the producer. But it is evident 
that none of the commodities for which schemes exist 
or are suggested has experienced any condition of 
“burdensome surplus” since the war ended. World 
production and consumption of the five commodities 
concerned are shown overleaf. Wheat production during 
the current season is 3 per cent higher than before 
the war; but whereas output in ‘he United States 
and Canada has risen much more rapidly than this, 
sterling area production has only just regained the pre- 
war level. Stocks of dollar wheat are admittedly large 
and increasing. But can wheat be said to be in “‘ burden- 
some surplus” so long as supplies to the importing 
members of the international agreement have still to 
be paid for at the maximum price laid down in the con- 
tract, and so long as the “free market ” price of wheat 
is above that maximum ? There is an actual shortage of 
wool, for although output is above its prewar level, 
consumption has been far higher and the balance has 
come from the stocks accumulated during the war, now 
virtually used up. Tin output is also back to its prewar 
level, but world consumption last year was substantially 
below the prewar average. The difference is accounted 
for by American stockpile purchases. Until the London 
tin market reopened in November, tin prices were 
fixed at an artificially high level; but no one can 
deny that the present price of {600 a ton affords tin 
producers an adequate margin of profit—which is not 
the usual mark of a “ burdensome surplus.” World pro- 
duction of tea is still below the 1934-38 average though 
output from the sterling area is nearly 50 per cent higher. 
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Again, prices are high and well in excess of production 
costs ; until Indonesia re-appears as a major supplier the 
question of surplus supplies can hardly arise. Production 
of sugar in the sterling area and in the world as a whole 
is larger than before the war, but it is still rationed in 
Britain. The problem is not so much a burden of sup- 
plies, but of disposing of Cuban and other dollar sugar 
in a world which is short of dollars. Commodity 
schemes have been proposed for many reasons, but not 
as a specific solution for the shortage of dollars. 


* 


In none of these cases does a “ burdensome surplus ” 
exist now or threaten in the next year or so. Why, then, 
the hasty preparation of draft commodity agreements ? 
Producers would say that agreements must be ready for 
use when the slump arrives. The affect of the American 
recession a year ago, though no slump, was an unnerving 
experience for them and, indeed, for the caretakers of 
the sterling area’s dollars. But the sterling area is a net 
exporter of wool, tin, tea, and rubber ; it is a net importer 
of wheat, sugar and cotton. A buffer stock scheme or 
a restriction scheme for those commodities which the 
sterling area exports might guarantee a minimum price 
to producers ; but it would not necessarily mean that the 
sterling area could count on a minimum dollar income 
from those commodities. American industry would not 
take a charitable view of reserve prices for its raw 
materials which were fixed too high—as they would 
obviously tend to be fixed. In a recession, a sharp fall 
in prices of primary products is a means of inducing 
merchants and manufacturers to carry stocks when they 
would otherwise stay out of the market. If minimum 
prices mean that merchants and manufacturers were 
denied this inducement to buy, they would be unlikely 
to accept the risk. Hence the authority running the 
scheme might soon find itself carrying the whole stock. 


If the object is to stabilise the dollar earnings of 
sterling area commodities, the best type of scheme is 
clearly a multilateral contract that guarantees the pur- 
chase of fixed quantities at a minimum price. Britain 
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has, in fact, guaranteed a market for dollar wheat until 
1952 and is likely to guarantee a market for dollar sugar. 
But it has not sought in return a similar guaranteed outlet 
in the United States for wool or tin. Admittedly there 
would be many difficulties in applying a scheme similar 
to the wheat agreement to the case of wool. But these 
difficulties do not lead to the conclusion that a buffer 
stock scheme would be a good alternative for wool or tin. 
The sterling area gets more dollars from the export of 
British manufactures than from exports of wool, tin and 
tea. It is, of course, argued that since the schemes pro- 
posed would be international, Britain would be at no dis- 
advantage compared with its competitors. This argument 
is dubious. If the prices of primary products are main- 
tained at an artificially high level in a recession, the 
extra cost must be absorbed at the manufacturing stage 
(in which case industry’s profits will be reduced to 
subnormal levels to subsidise the profits of primary pro- 
ducers) or if it is passed on to the consumer, the volume 
of sales will be reduced. 


But the main question about such schemes is whether 
any advantage they might yield to the sterling area 
would be more than short lived. A series of commodity 
schemes designed with the main purpose of maintaining 
relatively high prices to producers is far more likely to 
encourage the creation of the very surpluses which they 
were originally intended to cure ; to increase rather than 
diminish the instabilities which, over the years, inevitably 
affect the primary producer ; to raise industrial costs, 
squeeze the consumer and encourage the quest for substi- 
tute materials and sources of supply ; and to produce all 
the risks of friction between the sterling area as supplier 
of industrial raw materials and the dollar area as the main 
industrial consumer. These are real risks and it is 
important to recognise them from the outset. No com- 
modity scheme, whatever its advantages to producers 
may appear to be, can afford to neglect them. That is 
not to say that some degree of stability for primary pro- 
ducers is not an asset of real value ; but it does mean 
that the liabilities of excessively high prices and of the 
artificial creation of truly burdensome surpluses (which 
have been the mark of all previous experiments in this 
field) must be recognised and measured. 
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Discrimination at Sea 


M ORE is likely to be heard of the expression “ flag 
discrimination ” as international competition in 
the shipping industry increases ; in the industry itself 
the term is already as familiar as it was in the nineteen- 
thirties. The International Chamber of Shipping passed 
a resolution on the subject when it met in London in 
November, and a similar resolution was recently passed 
unanimously by the Chamber of Shipping of the United 
Kingdom. 

Briefly, flag discrimination is action, generally taken 
by a government, designed to favour shipping of the 
national flag and to put all foreign ships at a disadvan- 
tage. It can take many different forms, and sometimes 
results from actions taken with a quite different purpose. 
Often difficult to identify, owing to its diverse origins 
and motives, it has a rapid cumulative effect because it 
is difficult to stop or control and leads inevitably to 
retaliation. Once started, the process can (if pursued to 
its logical conclusion) disrupt the economics of inter- 
national merchant shipping, leading to a hopelessly 
wasteful use of tonnage, with consequent hardship to 
the consumer in every nation which depends to an 
important extent on seaborne trade. 


Perhaps the simplest form of flag discrimination is 
the manipulation of the tariffs for port and harbour dues 
in favour of ships of the national flag. This was a device 
frequently adopted by certain countries after the first 
world war to foster their new merchant fleets, which 
had come into being largely because the fleets of the 
traditional maritime nations were occupied with the war. 
It has lately reappeared in Argentina, Brazil and 
Colombia. In Argentine ports, foreign ships are required 
to observe many formalities and regulations from which 
Argentine ships are wholly or partly exempt, and all of 
these mean delay and expense for the foreign ships. 
Priorities in the allocation of berths are another means 
of discriminating against foreign vessels in ports; a 
flagrant example is the port of Beira, in Portuguese East 
Africa, where there is great congestion. Ships have to 
wait so long for a berth at Beira that the liner conferences 
have been forced to impose a surcharge of 60 per cent 
on the freight rates for goods consigned there. The 
priority given to Portuguese ships may oblige a foreign 
ship, even if she has been allotted a berth and has started 
loading or discharging her cargo, to make way for any 
Portuguese ship which may arrive. 


* 


Taxation of the freight earnings of foreign shipping 
companies is another favourite device which has been 
reappearing since the war. It is true that this form of 
double taxation is gradually being combated by the exten- 
sion of reciprocal exemption agreements between certain 
nations. But this evil has already once been virtually 
eliminated, before the war. Some countries, however, 
perhaps because their maritime interests are not great, 
see little advantage in accepting the principle that 
shipping should be taxed once only, in the country of 


residence. The consequences for the foreign shipowner _ 


are obvious. Many other purely administrative measures 
can be used against foreign shipping. Obstacles can be 
put in the way of foreign ships satisfying consular or other 
documentary requirements. Import and export licensing 
machinery can be used to influence cargoes to national- 
flag ships ; Customs facilities can be arranged to favour 
national ships, both for passengers and cargo. Many 
governments require shippers to comply with compli- 
cated Customs regulations or tariff laws which are 
frequently altered ; thus shipowners as well as shippers 
can be penalised for mistakes which they cannot avoid. 


There is, indeed, hardly an end to what can be done 
by administrative means; and the field has been 
extended by the growth of currency and exchange 
restrictions. The latest example comes from Brazil, 
where since March tst freight rates for all Brazilian 
imports have to be paid in Brazilian currency, whatever 
the flag of the carrying ship may be. This action sets 
up a rich tangle of complications. So long as the necessity 
for exchange controls exists, it will perpetuate conditions 
hostile to the re-establishment of a free freight market 
and tend to breed flag discrimination. For this reason the 
International Chamber of Shipping has urged that OEEC 
should free shipping services between the participating 
countries from exchange control, and it has emphasised 
the importance of extending the same advantage to 
shipping in all parts of the world. 


* 


The most serious and lately the most prominent form 
of flag discrimination, however, is the direction of cargoes 
into ships of particular flags by governmental action. It 
is materially assisted by the part which many govern- 
ments now play in the buying and selling of bulk com- 
modities. Many of the bilateral trade agreements signed 
since the war provide that the overseas shipments will be 
shared by ships of the two countries concerned. Argen- 
tina has concluded nine such agreements, and Brazil and 
India have acted similarly. Chile has introduced a 
novelty by proposing that if the tonnage of the contract- 
ing parties should not be available in sufficient quantities 
to undertake the shipment, then the cargoes concerned 
should be restricted to vessels of any flag in the western 
hemisphere. 

The principle of the freedom of the seas for the flow 
of world commerce, and the exchange of international 
shipping services on a sound economic basis, are 
endangered by the growth of the doctrine that a nation 
is entitled, as of right, to carry at least 50 per cent of its 
overseas trade in its own merchant ships. Such a 
doctrine is hostile to economic efficiency. It pays no 
regard to the cost of transport, which ultimately forms 
part of the price that the consumer has to pay for goods. 
Unfortunately the United States—preoccupied with the 
strategic importance of merchant shipping and its 
inability to compete in normal commerce with the 
merchant ships of other flags in the open market—has 
done much to foster the doctrine by its example. 
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The building and operating costs of American ships 
have long been higher than for most other maritime 
nations, and “ differential” subsidies were introduced 
by the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 to put American 
shipowners on an equal competitive footing with other 
flags. If the building subsidies cannot reasonably be 
said to discriminate against foreign shipowners—since 
they only put Americans on an equal competitive footing 
—they do discriminate against foreign shipbuilders. 
They also have the effect of bringing into existence 
tonnage for which no economic justification exists. 
Operating subsidies are then required to keep the vessels 
in business, and the tendency is for these subsidies to 
be increased when world freight rates fall. Thus the 
normal economic processes which would drive the least 
efficient tonnage off an overstocked market are frustrated. 
Subsidies of this nature, moreover, invite retaliation, 
which can be disguised in the form of losses by State- 
operated fleets. In practice the American shipping sub- 
sidies have a further drawback: it is scarcely possible to 
arrive at a fair assessment of the true level of “ foreign ” 
operating and building costs. Such assessments tend— 
in the circumstances in which they are made—to err on 
the side of underestimation, and it is comparatively 
simple for a government department entrusted with 
administering the subsidies to inflate the amounts paid 
above the level strictly necessary to carry out the levelling 
intention of the Act. The extent to which so-called 
‘* defence features ” are being incorporated in the design 
of new merchant ships in the United States is worth 
noting. These features enable the government to put 
up a far larger share of the cost than would be warranted 
by the simple intention of putting shipowners on an equal 
competitive footing with their foreign rivals. 


* 


A consideration of the shipping subsidies may serve 
to show how difficult it is to draw the line at which flag 
discrimination begins. But the deliberate reservation of 
cargoes for ships of particular flags is blatantly on the 
wrong side of the line, and for the extension of this 
“ doctrine ” the United States bears a good deal of the 
blame. It is one thing to encourage a merchant navy 
to put itself in a position to carry 50 per cent, or more, 
of the nation’s trade ; but to legislate, or to make it a 
condition of trade, that 50 per cent of cargoes in a certain 
category shall be carried in ships of a particular flag is 
quite another thing. The “50 per cent rule” for 
Marshall Aid cargoes was the thin end of this particular 
wedge. Naturally the recipient countries were in no 
position to look a gift-horse in the mouth, and the appli- 
cation of this rule to ECA cargoes was specifically 
excepted by the International Chamber of Shipping from 
its recent resolution which called upon governments to 
refrain from restrictive practices which require com- 
mercial cargoes to be shipped by tonnage of particular 
flags. Yet the American representative at the meeting 
abstained from voting on the resolution, even with that 
exception made. 


The principle has since been extended far beyond 
the limits of relief cargoes. The United States has 
decided that at least 50 per cent of all shipments under 
the Mutual Defence Act, as well as “ stockpiling ” 
imports, will be carried in American bottoms. Pressure 
is even being brought to bear on Congress to legislate 
for the reservation of 50 per cent of all American over- 
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seas trade for American shipping. This pressure may 
fail. But the doctrine which inspires it is finding eager 
support among countries with newer maritime aspira- 
tions—Argentina, India and South Africa. The Indian 
representative dissented from the ICS resolution on flag 
discrimination. Indian shipowners have recently pre- 
sented a plan for the development of the Indian merchant 
navy to their government. The objective is that Indian 
ships should carry the whole of India’s coastal trade, 
75 per cent of the near trades, 30 per cent of the Far 
East trade which was carried by Japanese ships before 
the war, and 50 per cent of the remaining overseas trade 
of India. To achieve this the Indian Government is 
urged to grant subsidies and loans for the operation and 
the building of ships, to purchase ships and charter them 
out on easy terms, and to allot government cargo to 
Indian ships exclusively. The danger has begun to 
appear that India may take its cue from the United States, 
regardless of the economic consequences, 


It is not easy to see how there can be an end to 
processes of this kind—if the doctrine underlying them 
continues to gain acceptance—until every nation is run- 
ning a heavily subsidised fleet carrying at most half th¢ 
cargo it was designed to carry. They could do irreparable 
damage to the economy of those maritime nations which 
depend largely on international shipping services, run 
in free competition, for their invisible earnings. It is 
the maritime countries of western Europe, and in particu- 
lar Great Britain and Norway, which have most to lose. 
The Norwegian fleet, for example, derives some 80 per 
cent of its earnings from trading between foreign ports, 
and in 1947 as much as 39 per cent of the gross freight 
earnings of British shipping was derived from trades 
not touching the United Kingdom. 


The consequences of flag discrimination may force 
themselves upon the attention of the world with increas- 
ing urgency until their nature and origin are recognised. 
Analogous difficulties arose after the first world war, and 
were for the most part gradually overcome by inter- 
national agreement through the League of Nations, the 
international traders’ organisations, and the individual 
states. In these days the opportunities for and the scope 
of discrimination are intensified by the participation of 
governments in commercial processes, and by the latent 
fears of war. Shipping subsidies and flag discrimination 
are the maritime counterpart of the policies of national 
self-sufficiency which did such damage in the years lead- 
ing up to the second world war. There is a fruitful field for 
work by the proposed United Nations Inter-governmental 
Maritime Consultative Council, of which little has been 
heard since the draft Convention was signed in 1948. 
This might well prove to be a valuable instrument for 
breaking down the barriers which threaten to impede 
the free interchange of shipping services. It will, how- 
ever, be doomed to failure unless the spread of doctrines 
of discrimination and self-sufficiency can in some ways 
be reversed. How can this be done ? An essential first 
condition, at least, would be a spring-cleaning of 
American ideas on maritime policy. If American 
maritime policy were brought more closely into relation 
with American ideas on the liberalisation of trade in 
general, then at least the present retrograde movement 


. might perhaps be haited. 
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A COMPREHENSIVE 
BANKING SERVICE 


In their capacity as private bankers, Glyn, Mills 


& Co. have always arranged that the service 


plac ed at the disposal of their customers should 


problems from those of the large public corpora- 


i 
be truly comprehensive, covering all financial i] | 
tion to those of private individuals, They are j 


equally well equipped to accept duties as 





Company Registrar, or to act as executor or 


- 


trustee for large or small estates. 
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GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


BANKERS 


, 
HEAD OFFICE: 67 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 fl 





Associated Banks : 
Royal Bank of Scotland * Williams Deacon’s Bank, Limited | 
=| 





I A : . 
“ez Paid for in Dollars 


Rubber and tin from the East are two of our major dollar earners 
—there are many others in this area—and the Chartered Bank’s 
wide network of Branches assists British business men in 
expanding this valuable potential and also earns dollars for 
Britain in the form of invisible exports. Eastern merchants and 
Prospective traders are cordially invited to discuss their plans 
with the Managers of any of our offices in this country, and we 
shall have pleasure in placing our comprehensive Eastern 
banking service at. their disposal. 


The Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1853) 

HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2. _ Live 1 Branch: 
27 Derby House, Sockonge Rumford Street, 1, 2 

West-End (London) Branch: 28 les US London, S.W.1. 
New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York. 

The Bank's branch system, under British management directed from London, serves 
INDIA - PAKISTAN . CEYLON - BURMA - SINGAPORE AND FEDERATION OF 
MALAYA - NORTH BORNEO AND SARAWAK - UNITED STATES OF INDONESIA 

FRENCH INDO-CHINA - THAILAND THE PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC 


HONGKONG - CHINA - JAPAN 




















‘© Before you begin, 


get good counsel.” 
SALLUST. 


en 


1 
Foreign trade is se 
complicated nowadays 
that it is essential 
| 


to get advice before 
embarking on export 
business. 


Our Foreign Branches 
can help in the financial 
problems which arise, 
and deal with the 
technicalities. 


MARTINS BANK 


LIMITED 
London Foreign Branch : 
68, Lombard Street, E.C.3. 
Liverpool Foreign Branch : 
4, Water Street, 2. 
Manchester Foreign Branch ; 





47, Spring Gardens, 2. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2. 


Gateway” Ff 


to Secure | 


| 
| 
| 
Invesiment +4 








£1 to £5,000 accepted. 


Shares 23% Deposits 13% 
(Income Tax paid by the Society). 


Assets exceed £24,371,500. Reserves exceed £1,380,000 


TEMPERANCE PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


223-227, Regent Street, London, W.]. (Phone: REGent 7282) 


Managing Director: Ronald Bell 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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NICKEL AND CLOTHING 


Do you know that nickel plays an important 
part in the production of our clothing ? 

Take wool, for instance... the 

equipment used on the sheep farms, 

the plant for producing the yarn, the tanks 
for dyeing it, the machinery for weaving 

it into fabrics, even the sewing machines — in 
all these nickel is present, toughening 

and strengthening the metals used in their 
construction, making them staunch 

against the attacks of wear, corrosion and heat, 
Thus nickel is contributing to the 

efficiency of the tools and equipment 

with which Britain is achieving 


her recovery, 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY, LTD 


Sunderland House «+ Curzon Street + London - W.1 
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, ‘ Assets £63,000,000 


Professional Men 


normally require to provide 
their own pension 


Write, giving date of birth and pension age 
for particulars of a guaranteed pension, to 
suit your own requirements 


The 
Standard Life 
Assurance Company 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 GEORGE STREET EDINBURGH 


LONDON OFFICES: 3 Abchurch Yard Cannon Street E.C.4 
1Sa Pall Mall S.W.1 





Those people who wish to invest limited 
capital with safety and facilities for 
withdrawal at par will be pleased to 
learn that the Portman Building Society 
can again accept amounts up to £5,000. 


~ PORTMAN 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
CHIEF OFFICES : 
40, Portman Square, London, W.! 
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Business Notes 


ABC of EPU 


The broad outlines of the British attitude towards the 
proposed European Payments Union have been officially 
defined in London this week. A memorandum stating the 
British case has been submitted to representatives of OEEC 
countries and of the Economic Co-operation Administration 
in Paris. The first reported reaction to the British document 
has been one of “ surprise and disappointment.” The reasons 
for these emotions have not yet been defined, though they 
should soon become apparent as the payments committee 6! 
OEEC gets to work on the details of the who'e scheme an 
iakes the British reservations into account. The real battl» 
on the Payments Scheme has thus begun. For the benefit o&¢ 
those who seek to follow its twists and turns in the comin¢ 
weeks, it seems desirable—even ai the risk of repetition—t:: 
restate the basic issues that are at stake. 

‘The intention of the European Payments Union scheme i; 
io achieve free transferability of European currencies withi), 
Europe and thus to multilateralise European balances of pav- 
ments. Under the proposed scheme, each member country 
will at the end of each month notify to the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements (as agent of EPU) its holdings of the 
currencies of other members. The agent will then proceed 
io set off these balances one against another, reducing each 
country’s relation with the rest to one net credit which it 
will be owed by the EPU, or one net debit which it will 
owe to the EPU. These items, credit or debit, will 
be entered in the books of the EPU in terms of a new 
European unit of account based on gold. If the balances 
accumulated with, or overdrawn, at EPU by any countries 
exceed the quotas which will be allotted to each, or remain 
outstanding beyond a certain period, which may be 12 or 24 
months, they will be converted into a longer-term credit or 
debt on which partial gold payments will be made by EPU 
to the creditors and to EPU by the debtors. 


The gold payments thus made by and to the EPU will not 
necessarily balance. It is conceivable that there might be 
only one net creditor, who might exceed the limits of his 
quota and thus become entitled to gold long before the other 
net debtors reached the limits of their quotas. That is why 
the EPU will have to be launched with an initial dollar 


&a 


reserve. This will be provided by ECA, and $600 million - 


has already been earmarked for this purpose out of next 
year’s proposed Marshall aid appropriation. The basic 
philosophy of this scheme is thus the multilateralisation of 
balances of payments within Europe. In this respect it runs 
diametrically counter to the conception of bilateralism which 
has crept into many of the payments arrangements now 
operating within Europe ; this conception has survived— 
indeed, was even accentuated by—the first two versions of 
the Intra-European Payments Scheme which the EPU is due 
to replace, at the latest, by June 30th next. 


* * * 


Sterling’s « Special ” Position 


The difficulties peculiar to sterling which make Britain’s 
membership of the proposed EPU subject to some reser- 
vations derive from the fact that sterling is held by OEEC 
countries and others as working balances and currency 
reserves—that is, in a way in which other currencies are 
not used to any considerable extent. If all sterling accumu- 
lations by OEEC countries were to be thrown into the 


monthly clearing, the immediate result would be to make 
Britain a substantial debtor to the EPU. It would convert 
the current sterling balances which Britain holds for countries 
such as Italy, France and Sweden (debts to which no gold 
payments attach) into an overdraft with the EPU on which 


gold payments would, sooner or later, have to be made by 
Britain. But quite apart from this question of gold losses, 
any such supersession of existing payments agreements by 
EPU would undermine the sterling payments machinery 
through which a very substantial volume of. international 
trade—the figures were given in The Economist last week— 
is transacted. 

This accounts for the demand by Britain for “ special ” 
treatment of sterling in the EPU. The British autho- 
rities oppose the suggestion that the EPU should be 
the sole lender in meeting intra-European deficits. They 
suggest instead that Britain should be allowed to maintain 
its existing payments and monetary agreements with Euro- 
pean countries and that the EPU should be superimposed 
on these existing arrangements as a lender of last resort. If 
an EPU country having such an agreement with Britain 
finds itself, at the end of a month, with a net holding of 
sterling, it would not report the whole amount to the EPU, 
but only that part (if any) that was in excess of the limit 
(also if any) to its holding prescribed in the agreement. As 
a quid pro quo for this retention of the existing sterling 
agreements and for the benefits which Britain will obtain 
by the transferability of all European currencies in the 
scheme, the British Government is prepared to forgo any 
right to borrow from the Union while accepting the obliga- 
tion, imposed on all members alike, to hold, up to the limit 
of its quota, any credit which arises on its account with the 
Union. Any such British credit would, of course, be avail- 
able to finance OEEC countries’ deficits with the sterling 
area. The desire of the British authorities to prevent any 
undermining of an international payments machinery which 
is doing good work is understandable ; such an attitude on 
Britain’s part should be readily acceptable to both the 
American and European representatives in Paris—provided 
always that its object does not go beyond this. 


* x * 
British Bilateralism ? 


The real difficulties will begin if the British attitude is 
inspired not solely by the constructive desire to maintain the 
usefulness of the sterling area mechanism but by a continued 
hankering for the protection which the existing bilateral pay- 
ments agreements can and do provide. There seems to be 
an element of split-mind in the British attitude. This may be 
unconscious and unintended. If so, its symptoms need to be 
immediately removed ; otherwise, the progress of the dis- 
cussions in Paris may be prejudiced. On the one hand, the 
British memorandum expresses its complete agreement with 
the principle of free transferability of European currencies. 
On the other, the perpetuation of bilateral payments agree- 
ments, such as those with France and Sweden, and that 
which Britain is trying to negotiate with western Germany, 
would provide for unlimited mutual extension of credits— 
that is, of strictly bilateral credits. 

The British authorities must decide forthwith where they 
place the emphasis in their policy: whether, for example, 
if Sweden continues to run a surplus with the sterling area 
Sweden will be called upon to finance the whole of that 
surplus by holding sterling, or will be allowed to compensate 
some of it—and, if so, how much—through the EPU 
machinery, against its European deficits. If Britain is 
genuinely in favour of transferability of European currencies 
—and there is nothing in present trends of balances 
of payments to make it hesitate—no great difficulty 
need be encountered in meeting the British request and in 
marrying the existing payments arrangements with the pro- 
posed EPU machinery. All that will be required is to make 
some special provision to prevent existing accumulations of 
sterling from being immediately converted into claims on 
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the EPU. If the Americans and Europeans in Paris can be 
disabused of their suspicion that Britain, when it talks of 
transferability of currencies, still does so with its tongue in 
its cheek, and in fact desires at all costs to retain the 
bilateralist twist which has inevitably been given to part of 
the sterling payments machinery, it should not take long to 
hammer out the details of an EPU which will safeguard and 
satisfy all the essential interests at stake. But the British 
authorities must recognise that the onus of disproof rests 
upon them. 


« * * 


Oil Rationing and Sensibility 


A suggestion that diesel oil for road vehicles might be 
released from rationing was turned down in the Commons on 
Monday by the Minister of Fuel and Power—primarily on 
the ground that “it would increase the consumption of 
diesel oil” and would thus cost more dollars. It is true 
that, if the Government is able to stick to its substitution 
policy against American disapproval, any saving in British 
consumption of any petroleum product can be used to save 
dollars by displacing dollar oil. It will, however, come as a 
surprise to many people that the rationing of diesel oil is 
restricting consumption effectively at all. This oil is not 
used for private motoring. The bulk of it is used for public 
passenger transport, and the remainder for road haulage. 
Which of these “essential” or commercial users is getting 
less oil than he can use ? The easy answer is that the 
Government has lately tried to cut the allowance for motor- 
coach tours and excursions. It has also exerted some pressure 
on the holders of “A” and “C” licences. Indeed, the 
impression has been created in the trades concerned that an 
attempt is being made to use the ration as a means of curbing 
their power to compete with the publicly-owned railway 
and road haulage services. 


If so, the attempt has not been a resounding success. 
Perhaps there had been over-allocation here and there ; 
or, perhaps, the identity between diesel oil for road vehicles 
and gas oil for industry makes rationing difficult to enforce. 
From whatever reason, the idea that consumption is really 
restricted to any substantial extent is still littke more than 
a theory, open to argument. Can this have been why 
Mr Noel-Baker brought out his second reason for refusing 
to deration: “It would also discriminate unfairly against 
vehicles which run on petrol”? It is hard to believe that 
he was serious. 


But it is strange how widely the question of oil rationing 
has become permeated with sentiment. A few minutes before 
he was to show this delicacy of feeling about diesel oil, the 
Minister announced a “ special holiday bonus ” on the basic 
petrol ration. Everybody is glad to see a better ration, even 
wrapped up as a holiday bonus. But it is perfectly clear 
that if one concession on oil rationing will cost dollars, then 
this one will cost dollars as well. Any additional oil con- 
sumption must cost dollars, as the Minister himself grew 
tired of repeating. On what criterion, then, does the Minister 
decide to make a concession in one direction and withhold 
one in another ? Not a criterion of dollar cost. 


The prevailing confusion was well displayed by the com- 
ment which a spokesman of the joint committee of the 
motorists’ organisations made when expressing dissatisfaction 
with the holiday “ bonus ”: 


If, as we hope, the American negotiations now in progress 
turn out well, we shall certainly ask for more petrol. 

What, in this context, is the meaning of “ turn out well” ? 
When the Anglo-American talks are resumed, the British 
Government will be defending its right to use in substitution 
for dollar oil imports any surplus of sterling oil (within 
certain limits) which may arise. It is the Americans who are 
resisting the = to cut dollar oil imports and seeking 
more freedom to sell their oil in Britain and the soft-c 
markets. Only if the American thesis prevails over the British 
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can a surplus of oil in Britain be foreseen in the near future. 
This would turn out badly for the balance of payments, but 
well for the motorist—while it lasted. 


* x a 


Critics of the Purchase Tax 


A discussion of purchase tax at the annual meeting of 
the Drapers’ Chamber of Trade on Tuesday seemed to start 
from the premise that this tax has become a permanent 
feature of the British fiscal system. Purchase tax, Mr John K. 
Butler observed, had become “ just another tax, and subject 
to such increases or reductions as other taxes, but certainly 
not to abolition. Failure to realise this can only lead to 
useless effort.” Many organisations of traders have talked 
of getting purchase tax abolished ; to abandon such aspirations 
is an important change in the climate of discussion. Mr Butler 
pointed out that certain features of the tax—which were 
tolerable at the outset on the assumption that it was a tem- 
porary measure designed to discourage expenditure on “ less 
essential” goods in wartime—were quite intolerable as 
permanent things. He mentioned the very high rate on many 
goods ; the great disparity of selling price between taxed and 
untaxed goods of the same type ; and the method of collec- 
tion, which forces the retailer to finance the Revenue. 


It is probably a healthy thing that serious discussion, 
unclouded by the habitual assumption that the whole bad 
dream may one day vanish, should be directed to these ques- 
tions. The observation that “ the trend of demand is veering 
from highly taxed merchandise” is not easy to corroborate, 
simply because the controlled price system periodically gets 
out of joint and the utility supplies are therefore unpredict- 
able. But clearly, in so far as the tax is effective in concen- 
trating demand on utility lines, it does (as Mr Butler 
suggested) work in a way hostile to the development of 
Britain as an exporter of high-grade manufactures. The price 
disparities between taxed and untaxed goods (which may 
otherwise be closely similar) are indeed so great and so 
absurd that they might well tend to undermine the revenue- 
yielding power of the tax—if a condition of general and easy 
supply of utility goods were ever reached. But will it ever 
be reached, or, if so, can such a condition ever be maintained 
for long ? As to the method of raising the tax, there can be 
no question that it asks more of the retailer than any govern- 
ment ought to ask. Mr Butler said of his own firm: “ The 
amount we have invested in purchase tax is nearly equivalent 
to our total prewar stock.” The case is indeed strong for 
reviewing the whole apparatus afresh. 


Industry and Transport 


British Airlines and the Vickers Viscount 


The turbo-prop Viscount built by Vickers-Armstrongs 
Ltd. left on Monday for a tour of Europe. The aircraft was 
the first civil design to fly with gas turbine engines, and it 
is still the only gas-turbine air liner to have a full certificate 
of. airworthiness ; this was issued in September. With an 
economic range of at least 1,000 nautical miles, it is 3d. a 
ton-mile cheaper to operate at European fuel prices than a 
comparable modern piston-engined aircraft such as the 
Convair, and 5d. cheaper than a comparable turbo-jet airliner. 
The range of the Convair is 300 miles less. The de Havilland 
Comet is a long-range aircraft and is not intended to operate 
on routes of less than 1,000 miles. If airline schedules can 
be suitably planned, the Viscount opens up possibilities of 
big economies. Even given the present low average utilisa- 
tion of less than 2,500 hours a year, it could make three 
journeys to every two of the best piston-engined airliner. 

It was stated as long ago as last August that 40 of these 
aircraft were to be eae fae British Airways and 
British Overseas Airways Corporation. This being so, it is 
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something of a shock to find that the order is still unsigned. 
The Ministry of Supply had arranged with the two corpora- 
tions that it should negotiate a single contract with Vickers 
for the joint order ; but the Ministry is still waiting for an 
indication of the number of aircraft needed. The corporations 
say that they have still to decide how many they need. How- 
ever satisfactory it is to find them conducting their policy in 
an independent manner (and the pressure on them to com- 
plete this order must have been considerable), the delay is 
having serious consequences. Vickers have been assured that 
there will be an order for the Viscount ; but then, they were 
assured of such an order three or four years ago, when work 
started on it as a replacement for the Viking. Yet this promise 
was repudiated when changes were made in the higher per- 
sonnel of BEA, and for two years Vickers had no prospect of 
British orders except that of the Ministry of Supply for two 
prototypes. The company, having this experience in mind, 
does not propose to go ahead with quantity production of the 
aircraft until an order is signed. In consequence, the delivery 
date recedes. The Viscount could easily fit into the present 
pattern of international air traffic, but it now seems unlikely 
to be in scheduled operation any earlier than the Comet, 
although the Comet will introduce the need for considerable 
reorganisation and re-equipment of ground control. 


The uncertainty puts the company in a difficulty. 
Much interest is being taken in the Viscount abroad, 
and this may well lead to the placing of orders by foreign 
airlines. How much longer can the manufacturers be asked 
to wait upon the decisions of the British corporations ? That 
foreign operators should be the first to fly these new aircraft 
may seem inconceivable, but it could be the logical outcome 
of present policy. 


* x x 


Fewer Commercial Vehicles 


The Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders has 
protested against the decision of the Ministry of Supply 
that deliveries of commercial vehicles to the home market in 
1950 should not exceed a total of 81,500 of which 8,787 are 
to be public service vehicles. This indeed is planning to the 
final integer. In 1949, 218,290 commercial vehicles of all 
types were built and 93,087 of them were exported. Exports 
are now at the rate of 50 per cent of output. The Society 
argues that to keep production at the same rate and limit 
home deliveries to the official figure means that in future 
70 per cent of production must be exported. It regards 
such an increase as unattainable. If the imcrease is not 
attained, then the volume of output will have to be reduced, 
and this will cause prices to rise. But German, French and 
Italian competition is reviving, and British firms could not 
afford to put up their export prices. 


The industry disputes the wisdom of reducing home 
deliveries at all. Indeed, it probably recalls the failure of 
past attempts in 1947, 1948 and 1949 to achieve the same 
end, No doubt it is disconcerting to the planning mind when 
output runs ahead so fast that it can only be absorbed in 
home investment and not in exports. But the cases of private 
and commercial vehicles are markedly different. Since little 
sheet steel goes into commercial vehicles (unlike passenger 
cars) the same argument does not exist for economising in 
scarce resources. The statement points out that the average 
age of goods vehicles now in use is 13} years compared with 
7 years before the war. Besides making for unnecessarily 
high second-hand prices and for frequent and costly break- 
downs, the poor condition of many vehicles causes more 
ume and money to be spent on their maintenance than 
they deserve. Orders are already booked for 425,000 vehicles 
for the home market, which (the industry thinks) could easily 
absorb an annual supply of 150,000. The statement asks that 
the industry should be “reasonably free” to meet the 
“necessary and urgent demands of the home market.” As 
things stand, manufacturers have been given until the middle 
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of the year to see if the necessary increase in exports can be 
achieved. Not all firms are affected ; some are fully booked 
with export orders for many months ahead. As recently as 
November, the Ministry of Supply was known to favour a 
system of licensing if the deliveries to the home market could 
not voluntarily be cut down. It is now unlikely that such 
a scheme could be carried out. It remains to be seen whether 
the Ministry will maintain its attitude if, by the summer, 
some manufacturers are faced with the choice of increasing 
home deliveries or turning off workers. 


i. * - 
Locomotive Policy 


It is beginning to emerge that the thinking of the 
Transport Commission and the Railway Executive on loco- 
motive policy favours electrification rather than diesel 
traction. Sir Cyril Hurcomb this week declared that 
some general assessment of the future of motive power 
must be made, and that a report from the Railway Executive 
was awaited. Sir Eustace Missenden, the chairman of the 
Executive, argued his personal view before the Institute of 
Transport last November, that operating and economic condi- 
tions warranted and demanded 


the early and progressive extension of electrification for 

main line passenger and freight traffic, as well as for inter- 

urban and suburban services. 
The technical case for electrification tends to be taken as 
proved, though without any public examination of the extra- 
ordinary development of diesel-electric traction in the United 
States. There has, in fact, been no public review of the 
economics of traction policy since the Weir Committee 
studied main line electrification in 1929-30—practically a 
decade before main line diesel locomotion established itself 
in the United States. Perhaps an inquiry of a similar kind, 
taking account of new technical and economic trends in the 
past two decades, would be desirable now; the issues are in 
danger of being determined by obiter dicta. 


Sir Cyril had no doubt of the gains in efficiency and con- 
venience to be gained from electrification. On suburban 
services, the new facilities could be counted on to produce 
the traffic. But when he turned to main line electrification, 
Sir Cyril in effect set down four guarantees which he would 
seek before considering the investment of hundreds of 
millions: first, the lowest possible costs for equipment ; 
secondly, agreement with the unions about manning electric 
locomotives ; thirdly, “cheap and abundant electricity” ; 
and fourth, 


a sufficient integration of the transport system as a whole... 

to give us a reasonable chance of securing the traffic which 

“we set out to gain . .. without finding it diverted from the 

‘public transport system. 

“With all things so certain as this, main line electrification 
might pay a reasonable return on its investment. It certainly 
ought to do so; but equally, if the Commission could impose 
the stiffer safeguards against the use of competitive private 
transport which seem to be implicit in Sir Cyril’s fourth 
point, steam locomotion could be made to pay handsomely 
too. It seems that commercial policy and traction policy are 
becoming rather mixed up. 


* * * 


Prospect for Coal Exports 


Abnormal influences, abrupt shifts in the sources of 
supply and fluctuations in consumption have so confused the 
pattern of international trade in fuels in recent years that it is 
by no means easy to disentangle the secular trends. On 
what assumptions and within what dimensions ought the 
production and marketing of coal to be projected over, say, 
the next ten years ? Mr H. H. Merrett has made a helpful 
attempt to answer these questions in a survey, the results 
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of which are outlined in the National Provincial Bank 
Review for February. Mr Merrett has considered the 
factors likely to influence demand between 1949 and 1958 in 
17 countries in Europe and other of the world which 
together took some 74 per cent of British exports of solid 
fuel in 1938. These countries are likely, in his view, to 
require barely 55 million metric tons of solid fuel imports in 
1950. This is 16 per cent less than the same countries took 
in 1938, and though the present tendency is for their imports 
to rise, they will fall again, perhaps to 80 per cent of the 
1938 figure or even less in a few years. The reduction is 
spread over railway consumption, bunkering depots, general 
industry, and domestic consumption. Requirements for 
electricity are expected to decline slightly, and the only 
increased requirements are from gas works and, on a smaller 
scale, cement works. If the decline is apportioned to classes 
of fuel, steam large and through coals account for the bulk 
of it, but coking coal (1,000,000 tons less), )patent fuel 
(1,500,000) and anthracite (400,000) are more unexpected 
reductions. 

Full data which would show the nature of the influences at 
work are not published in the article, but what is happening 
is clearly the replacement of imported coal and coke by fuel 
oil, electric power, and indigenous coal. The technological 
swing from coal to fuel oil was apparent before the war ; 
markets cut off during and after the war from British coal 
(notably Canada and Scandinavia) turned increasingly to fuel 
oil, and though the oil shortage of 1947 administered a set- 
back to the process of conversion, Mr Merrett expects oil 
fuels to continue to gain ground. Railways are tending to 
turn from steam to diesel power. The coal shortage, balance 
of payments stringencies, and the high postwar cost of coal 
have encouraged the expansion of coal production in some 
old importing countries such as Spain. 

The countries surveyed do not comprise the whole of the 
market for British coal and coke ; they represented 74 per 
cent of the sales in 1938. Equally, they are by no means 
a reserved market for Britain; Poland and Germany are 
formidable competitors, and South Africa is mentioned as 
having a good exportable surplus restricted only by the lack 
of return bulk cargoes to make ocean carriage cheap. The 
seventeen countries are the principal traditional importers of 
British coal and coke, and their estimated future require- 
nient of 51 million metric tons a year gives a measure of the 
maximum “ within which the British coal exporter can expect 
to operate.” But ample, regular and punctual supplies at 
“the lowest possible prices” are needed to enable the bulk 
of this market to be regained and held; and there is no 
time for delay in bringing about these conditions of trade if 
the opportunity is not to be let slip. 


* * ~ 


Heavy Fuel for Diesel Ships 


The Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Company has converted 
five motor tankers to use the grade of heavy oil normally 
used in steam turbines, in place of the more expensive diesel 
oil, and several more are being converted. On ships of this 
type the saving represented by the difference in fuel prices 
is about £10,000 a year. The company started experiments 
in the use of heavier fuel about 34 years ago. No alterations 
were made to the engines themselves ; the equipment fitted 
purifies and clarifies the heavy oil and then maintains it 
at a temperature of 180°F. One motor tanker, the 

Auricula, has been burning various types of heavy fuel 
Successfully since the experiment started. It has saved 
£21,000 in fuel costs, and wear on the engines is slightly 
less than with diesel oil. The necessary extra equipment costs 
between £5,000 and £8,000. A number of ships in other 
countries have been, and some are being, fitted with similar 
plant ; the British firm which supplies one essential com- 
ponent has between 200 and 250 orders. 
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The savings achieved are substantial to raise the 
question whether marine diesel engines will come to be 
designed to use heavy fuels as a matter of course. Patents 
governing the process belong to the Shell group, which is 
not making any charge for their use. Calculations have been 
made which suggest that if all the motor ships registered 
with Lloyds were converted to heavy fuel, the annual 
saving of fuel might be more than £70 million. This would 
change the competitive position of diesel engines in relation 
to steam turbines ; at present fuel prices, some engineers 
consider that the running costs of the most efficient steam 
turbine are twice as high as those of a diesel engine using 
heavy fuel. It would also upset many calculations of the 
prospective competitive position of diesel engines in relation 
to gas turbines. The economic case for the marine gas 
turbine against the diesel has so far been based on the 
assumption that the gas turbine ran on bunker fuel while the 
diesel used the lighter oil. It is believed possible to apply 
the same technique to all slow-running diesel engines what- 
ever their use, but experiments on fast-running diesels have 
yet to be made. 


Government Patents 


The National Research Development Corporation, which 
was set up under the Development of Inventions Act of 
1948, has spent most of its nine months’ existence evolving 
its own organisation and staff. It is now faced with the 
difficult task of establishing its position with the scientist and 
the manufacturer. The corporation has two functions: to 
own and licence all patents covering non-military research 
developments made in any institutions financed out of public 
funds ; and to promote—even finance—the development of 
those and any other patents brought to it if the national 
interest requires. Unless it can inspire confidence in its 
ability to perform these functions, and indeed convince 
scientists that they need to be performed at all, the corpora- 
tion will remain a body without substance, and scientists 
and private firms will come together without its intervention. 


The services which a body responsible for Government- 
owned patents can perform are real, particularly if they are 
patents likely to be licensed abroad. Power Jets (Research 
and Development) Ltd. was re-formed some years ago to 
own and licence the master patents for gas turbine engines. 
The failure to define the status of these patents during the 
war has led to many of them being used in the United States 
without any payment of royalties, and on other licences the 
royalties are considered unreasonably low. The original 
British work on penicillin was not patented, but the deep 
fermentation process developed from it in the United States 
was. Royalties for the use of this process are still being 
paid by Britain to the American firms responsible. Had the 
original (scientific) work been patented, such payments would 
not have arisen. 

‘The corporation will have no easy task to instil into 
scientific workers outside the Government the need to patent 
their developments. In many branches of science the tradi- 
tion against patenting is deep-rooted. Equally serious 
psychological difficulties face the corporation in cidialating 
the development by industry of the patents it holds. A 
Process may lose its commercial attraction when exclusive 
licences are not granted. A fruitful field for dispute lies in 
the demarcation between development done with the cor- 
poration’s money (it has £5,000,000 last five years) and with 
private money. On the other hand, if the corporation holds 
master patents oma new field of development, the alternative 
to accepting its terms is exclusion from that field. In such 
negotiations, much on the type of process under 
discussion and the attitude of the management negotiating 
with the corporation. The difficulties can be unimportant ; 


but, equally, it appears that they can be insuperable. 
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Trade Trends 


Report on Overseas Trade 


The Board of Trade’s regular feat of publishing detailed 
trade figures within three weeks of the end of each month is 
unmatched’ by any other country. But the form of the 
tables, designed in happier days before there was a dollar 
problem, has not made it easy to trace the details of trade 
with the dollar countries oz to put the figures in the various 
compartments—the western hemisphere, the OEEC group, 
the sterling area and the rest of the world—which now 
govern trade policy. A new monthly publication* meets this 
need admirably, and will put an end to the need for tedious 
and usually inadequate unofficial research to discover the 
pattern of Britain’s foreign trade. 


BRITAIN 'S TRADE BY COMMODITIES AND AREA 
(Monthly Averages-—{ Million) 


. ee } 
| Western | Sterling | orrce | Rest of 
Hemisphere | Area | | World 


_| 
| 1948 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1948 1949 1948 | 1949 
| | | | 


ae eo 


UK Export 
Fond, etci< cia: th dows | 1-4] 1-7] 35} 39] 1-9] 1-5] 1-1] 1-0 
Raw matetldllicisis.ssec } 2-2) 2a} 1-0 1-0) 2-7| 3-9] 0-7) 0-9 
Manufactures. .........-.- 18-8 | 19-5 | 59-2 | 70-0 | 26-3 | 28-6 | 10-5/ 11-8 
Of which :— | | | i j | 
Metals and engineering | } | j | 
products ............. | 96 | 10-7 | 31-2 | 39-1 | 16-9| 17-9] 6-8} 7-9 
lextiles and clothing.... 5-5 5-1} 16:0 | 17-8} 40); 5-2 1-6; 1-8 
Total Exports ............ | 21-8 | 22-7 | 65-5 | 77-2 | 32-0 | 34-8 | 12-6 | 14-0 
fotal Re-exports ......... | 0-6! 0-7] 0-7] 0-7! 3-0} 2:7| 1-21! © 
UK Imports 
Food, Ws isk chkisdin ee | 25-4 | 23-9 | 30-9 | 33-9] 10-9 | 17:3| 6-8| 5-8 
Of which :— | } i j | j | 
Grain and flour......... | 10-8 | 11-2} 3-7) 2-7| 0-3} 0-5! 2-0) 0-9 
Meth. cis site wk elkaene. | 45) 38) 46) 5-1] 0-8) 26/ 0-5) 0-7 
Dairy produce.......... | 1-9! 1-7] 5-8] 7-0 | 2-9) 5-7| 0-4! 0-3 
LONG 8 eae i sk | 2-2 | 2-4 | 1-3] 1-6] 0-2} 0-41... pi 
Raw materials..........+. 12-7 | 14-0 | 23-1 | 28-5} 10-5 | 11-5 | 10-5 | 10-5 
Of which :-— | j | | } | 
Non-ferrous metals...... | 1-3 1-4} 2-2) 2:3] 0-2) O23] O12) O-1 
Wood and timber....... | 30; 2-2! 0-5) 0-6) 2-4] 2-5] 1-9; 3-0 
Raw. Cottam iv sce sic: cine’ } 30} 5-0) 0-7] 1:0} 0-3} 0-3] 4-9] 3-9 
Woll .. never i: .| O11] 0-2!) 7-0) 10-2} 0-3| O85] ... ss 
Seeds and nuts for oils.. | 1-9) 1-9 i 76; 9:6; O-9 1:3} 284 1-7 
Hides and skins ........ | 24) 16) 1-2) Mas 0-2| 0-2| 0-2) 0-2 
Manufactures ..........+.. | 14-0 13-9 1-1) 75 | 14-6 | 16-6) 4-6) 4-4 
|---| --- ~ | —-— pon einem depen iano tiicinisiacolge ~— 
Total Imports ............ | 52:7 | 52-1 | 62-4 | 71-0 | 36-2 | 45-6 | 22-0 | 20-7. 


* Includes possessions. 


“Report on Overseas Trade” includes the basic trade 
tables which appear regularly in the Board of Trade fournal 
and the monthly Digest of Statistics, but its main value is a 
new series of tables giving exports (and imports) by com- 
modity groups to the four main trading areas and to selected 
countries, and the detailed exports to the United States, 
Canada, Belgium, Switzerland and Argentina. Hitherto such 
figures had to be calculated privately from the trade and 
navigation accounts. The accompanying table summarises 
two tables which appear in the first report. It shows that 
Britain’s export drive last year was concentrated mainly in the 
sterling area, and that the curtailment of imports from the 
western hemisphere was small. The latest data contained in 


this first issue of the report (which is dated February, 1950) 
refer to last December. 


* Report on Overseas Trade: HMSO, Price ls, Od. net. 
* * * 


Indo-Pakistan Trade 


Six months after devaluation, trade is still trickling across 
the Indo-Pakistan border at a level probably less than one- 
fifth of that attained before September. Apart from the ban 
(or virtual ban) on the import of raw jute into India and the 
export of coal from it, the impediments to trade arising from 
both sides do not take the form of outright embargo on the 
Movement of goods so much as of mutually mule-headed 
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restrictions on payments. At the moment, with Pakistan 
jute exports out of the picture, India is running a large active 
balance with Pakistan ; the object of every trader is therefore 
to buy Indian rupees at, or near, the official rate of 11 
Pakistan annas to one Indian rupee. As neither of the two 
central banks will supply Indian rupees at this rate, the 
commercial banks in both countries are naturally unwilling 
to deal on any large scale. The result is that trade is being 
carried on through a whole series of makeshift barter agree- 
ments—in most of which Pakistan traders (in defiance of 
the laws of their own country) are being driven to accept an 


exchange rate which puts the two rupees at par with one 
another. 


The position is illuminated by a statistical analysis pub- 
lished in the February “ Bulletin” of the Reserve Bank of 
India. This suggests that India’s deficit with Pakistan on 
current account in the year to June, 1949, amounted to 
Rs. 34 crores (India receipts amounting to Rs. 834 crores 
and payments to Rs. 117} crores); the deficit was further 
swollen by a net movement of Rs. 14 crores of capital from 
India to Pakistan through the commercial banking system. 
In the three months to September, 1949, India’s current 
payments to Pakistan (at Rs. 34 crores) still exceeded its 
receipts from Pakistan (at Rs. 14 crores), but in the next 
three months this deficit of nearly Rs. 20 crores was turned 
to a surplus of more than Rs. 9 crores ; India’s receipts from 
Pakistan in this last quarter of 1949 fell by only Rs. 33 crores 
to just under Rs. 11 crores while its payments to Pakistan 
feli by nearly Rs. 32 crores to under Rs. 2 crores. 


Nobody can be happy about this state of affairs—except, 
possibly, those unwise people on either side who believe there 
is some advantage in cutting off their own noses if this spites 
the other Dominion’s face. What has happened, of course, is 
that a decision which was wide open to economic debate 
(that of the rate at which Pakistan should convert into 
domestic currency the nroceeds of exports sold at world 
prices) has been transposed into a question of national 
prestige. India apparently considers that to accept any 
other rate than par between the rupees would seemingly 
endorse the suggestion that Pakistan is in a stronger economic 
position than India (a suggestion which all Indians stoutly 
deny); Pakistan has to some extent convinced itself that the 
foreign currency price of its exports should be determined 
by the foreign currency value of its rupee—instead of the 
other way round. Any compromise—whatever its terms— 
which involved any dismounting from these unhappy high 
horses, would be a victory for both sides. 


* * * 


What Next in Japan? 


The engine of the Japanese economy, after its pro- 
longed postwar reconstruction, now seems to be running 
strongly, registering impressive productive increases but 
being still subject to dangerous jolts. The most obvious 
cause of disequilibrium at the moment is the adverse 
balance of payments ; although Japan’s exports in 1949 
were three times as large as in 1947, its adverse visible 
balance, at the high figure of $365 million, was actually 
slightly higher than in 1947, and has probably tended to 
increase in recent months. It is known, for instance, that 
the {10 million sterling balance which Japan held in 
November is now exhausted; Japan’s purchases from the 
sterling area are running well ahead of the schedule laid 
down in the recent trade agreement (seasonal factors may 
account for some of the excess), while sterling area purchases 
from Japan are now reported to be showing a slight tendency 
to lag behind. 

The main features of the Japanese economy in the past 
year, however, have not been these external stresses but its 
productivity and extraordinary resilience. Industrial pro- 
duction increased by 30 per cent in 1949 to just under 80 
per cent of the 1932-36 level, even though the similar 
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index of textile production still stood at only 26 per cent. 
This increase in production and the maintenance of the level 
of employment took place in spite of the fact that dramatic 
cuts in subsidies to industry and the fixing of the disinfla- 
tionary exchange rate of 360 yen to the dollar in April, 
1949, confronted Jepanese industrialists with the stern 
alternative of cutting costs or going out of business. 
In Japan—though probably in no other industrial country 
in the world—it still seems possible for the whole level of 
internal costs, wages, prices and profits, to revolve meekly 
around almost any level of the external exchange rate. The 
potential economic consequences of this flexibility should 
not be underrated. The Japanese Government, which 1s 
now rapidly reassuming control over the management of 
its own economic affairs, is inheriting an economy in which 
the standard of living (and above all of imports) may have 
to be cut as American subventions cease ; but it is also 
inheriting an economy whose competitive power may be 
at its greatest, and whose ability to achieve a balanced pay- 
ments position may be most enhanced, at precisely those 
moments when other great industrial powers have their 
difficulties increased by the onset of any acute buyers’ 
market or the advent of world slump. 


* * * 


Seasonal Fail in Trade 


The detailed trade figures for February which were 
published this week confirmed the general impression that 
although Britain’s overall trade balance is probably looking 
more favourable than it has done for some time, there is 
little sign of a material improvement in dollar trade. The 
value of exports fell last month by £20 million to £156 
million—largely a seasonal movement. The vehicle group 
alone declined by {5,000,000 to £30 million, though the 
shipment of motor cars and chassis (33,554 units) and 
commercial vehicles (10,608 units) established new records. 
Australia remains Britain’s chief market for vehicles of all 
types, but in February Canada assumed second place. 
Machinery exports declined by {4,500,000 last month to 
£24 million, but for the second consecutive month well over 
£1,000,000 worth was shipped to Russia, mainly electrical 
generating plant. Textile exports as a whole declined by 
£2,000,090 to £29 million ; almost the whole of this reduc- 
tion occurred in cotton goods. Exports of wool, and rayon 
textiles, apparel and other consumer goods such as electrical 
appliances and pottery were well maintained. 


The decline in imports last month from {201 million 
to £1814 million—also seasonal—was largely accounted for 
by smaller receipts of grain, meat and dairy produce. A 
particularly large shipment of cocoa beans was received from 
British West Africa as well as increased quantities of rum 
and fruit juice from colonial sources. Imports of raw 
materials showed little reduction compared with January. 
Supplies of non-ferrous metals, raw cotton, raw wool, hides 
and skins in particular were appreciably larger. 


* x * 


Tobacco and Turnover 


Sir Robert Sinclair’s speech at the Imperial Tobacco 
meeting confirmed many of the inferences about last year’s 
trading conditions which had been drawn from the accounts. 
Last year’s favourable comparison with 1948 was, to some 
extent, caused by factors which will not recur this year ; 
supplies were sparingly distributed in 1948, but in 1949, 
when leaf supplies seemed more secure than had been 
expected, the level of supplies to the shops was raised. 
Manufacturers’ stocks at the end of October were, therefore, 
lower than a year earlier (when they included a margin for 
safety). But the more important question for the group is the 
level of leaf stocks and their cost. Only part (though a signi- 
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ficant part) of the extra cost of dollar leaf appeared in the 
1948-49 balance sheet ; devaluation occurred at the very 
moment of the American tobacco sales, and this year it will 
affect not only the price of dollar leaf but also that of non- 
dollar leaf. The group purchases all the suitable non-dollar 
tobacco that it can get, but it would obviously like to see 
its leaf stocks at a considerably higher level. 

Sir Robert gave fair warning that devaluation “is not 
by any stretch of the imagination a good thing ” for Imperial 
Tobacco. It will increase the group’s manufacturing costs, 
and its capital requirements. The specific increase in finan- 
cial commitments arising from devaluation will be covered, 
the chairman hopes, by the current year’s trading results ; 
in addition, the group will have to meet the additional costs 
arising from devaluation in its manufacturing operations, 
though it hopes to avoid any general increase in prices, at 
least in the immediate future. 

No company has suffered a more direct drain upon its real 
resources from EPT and high taxation than “ Imps,” and few 
companies have done more to make such a drain good out 
of its taxed profits. There is, as Sir Robert conceded, little 
new that can be said on this subject, but he was entirely 
justified in emphasising its importance once again and to 
argue for a modification of taxation in so far as this falls 
on industry’s capital and not on its income. Meanwhile, the 
company evidently has no immediate intention of funding its 
heavy short-term indebtedness ; it will not ignore “ any con- 
venient opportunity” of doing so, but is disposed to wait 
until circumstances are opportune. The warning note is less 
concerned with finance than with turnover. There are unmis- 
takable signs, Sir Robert argues, that if the duty is main- 
tained for long at its present level, serious inroads will be 
made into tobacco consumption. The Exchequer has a vital 
interest in the receipts of the tobacco duty, and in Sir 
Robert’s view, the protection of the revenue over the years 


i for a reduction in duty “from its dangerously high 
evel.” 


Finance and Commodities 
Banks and Public Utilities 


The latest quarterly classification of bank advances 
compiled by the British Bankers’ Association puts in a new 
light the big expansion of aggregate advances which has 
occurred since the devaluation of sterling. In the six months 
to mid-February, as noted in these columns three weeks ago, 
the advances of the clearing banks rose by £134 million, or 
virtually twice the amount by which they rose in the similar 
period of 1948-49. This movement, though evidently 
reflecting the effects of devaluation upon the cost of financing 
stocks, has given rise to a certain amount of anxiety, partly 
because it followed the reiteration, last September, of tke 
Chancellor’s insistence upon the need for the exercise of 
restraint in the granting of credit. It is important to note, 
therefore, that a large part of the recent demands now 
proves to have come, not from the private sector of the 
economy, but from public or semi-public enterprises. 


The quarterly classification, which embraces all banks in 
the Association but excludes any advances made outside 
Great Britain, shows that advances, thus defined, rose by 
£113 million in the three months to last February and by 
£149 million in the six months to that date. In the corres- 
pording period a year earlier the increases were £85 million 
and {80 million respectively. The classified figures now 
reveal that in the latest three-month period no less than 
£36.8 million, and in the six-month period £58 million, 
was attributable to the demands of the Public Utilities group 
(which excludes Transport). In consequence, the total under 
this head has risen to the very ‘high figure of £79 million, 


or more than twice its previous peak. This expansion reflects 
the heavy requirements of the Electricity and Gas industries, 
while the marked difference between this year’s experience 
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and last year’s is mainly attributable to the fact that in 
1948-49 the proceeds of the big BEA issue were being partly 
used to repay outstanding indebtedness to banks. 


If the requirements of the Public Utilities group are 
excluded from the reckoning, it will be seen that the 
aggregate increase in the other 24 categories of borrowers 
has actually been slightly less in the past six months than 
in the similar period of 1948-49. Among these other groups, 
the principal demands, over the six months, came from 
Retail Trade (£13.8 million), the Financial group other than 
Stockbrokers ({11.5 million), Food, Drink and Tobacco 
({£10.4 million), Agriculture and Fishing ({£9.4 million), and 
the three Textile groups (which together absorbed {13.1 
million). The only group to show any important decline 
over the six months was Engineering, which contracted by 
{8.7 million to £96.0 million, in contrast with {122.5 
million twelve months ago. It is noteworthy that the large 
Personal and Professional group has risen since last August 
by only £6.5 million to £414 million, so that its proportion 
of the total advances made by the banks is now down to 
2§.2 per cent, compared with 28.2 per cent when this series 
of classified figures first became available four years ago. 


* * * 


New Issues Reviving ? 


The handful of new issues now in prospect hardly 
amounts to a full-blooded revival of industrial capital opera- 
tions. But after the prolonged lull, enlivened solely by the 
Boots’ “ rights ” issue, even a modicum of activity will seem 
noteworthy. Much the biggest issue is the long-foreshadowed 
stock issue by Fisons. This would seem to be on distinctly 
stiffer terms than were first envisaged. The first stage in 
the Fisons’ capital programme occurred early last autumn 
when shareholders were offered 2,219,278 £1 ordinary shares 
at 21s. The board then announced that it would later raise 
{3,000,000 in unsecured loan stock. The total has now been 
increased to £3,500,000 and takes the form of 43 per cent 
first mortgage debenture stock, 1965-83 at £98 per cent. 


The other large operation under way is the first issue 
by the East African High Commission for which lists open 
on Monday. The issue is of a £3,500,000 3} per cent 
stock, 1966-68, issued at £974 per cent by the Commission 
on behalf of the East African Railways and Harbours Admini- 
stration. The operation is primarily to replace the 44 per cent 
Kenya loan of the same amount which falls due on May Ist, 
but cash applications are invited and the terms seem designed 
to attract good support. 


Among the smailer operations now under way is the offer 
this week by Leadenhall Securities Corporation of 200,000 
5+ per cent cumulative redeemable £1 preference shares in 
Pilkington’s Tiles at 20s, 6d. per share. This is typical of 
the return which is now needed to raise preference capital 
except of the very highest investment class. An equity new 
to the Stock Exchange (unless it offers exceptional attractions) 
could hardly be marketed on a dividend yield basis much 
below 10 per cent, and an earnings yield of twice that size. 
Brokers and issuing houses find it difficult to implant this 
new yield pattern in the mind of prospective vendors, Yet 
the decline in cash resources and the growing demand for 
bank accommodation by industry suggests that issues now 
postponed on the ground that the price is too stiff may not 
be indefinitely postponable. 


* * * 


Slump in Free Gold 


The free market price of gold has been slipping again 
this week and now ranges between $39 and $393 an ounce 
About a year ago, it touched a peak of around $52 an 
ounce. The demand for gold at that time was stimulated 
by expectations of world-wide currency devaluations and by 
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an exceptional hearding demand in China, much of it by 
those who had access to the US dollars which were sul 
being poured into Nationalist China. The devaluations have 
come and gone, and the special Chinese demand has disap- 
peared now that the Communist tide has swept over the 
whole mainland. The result has teen a persistent decline in 
the price of gold. The free quotation fell to $384 a few weeks 
ago. This was followed by a mcdest recovery, but the recent 
trend has again been downward. 


Apart from the cessation of Chinese demand, the most 
important single factor in the gold situation has been the 
increased supply of gold reaching the free market through 
the sale of processed gold manufactured in the producing 
countries, especially South Africa. It has been announced in 
Cape Town this week that gold supplied by the Chamber 
of Mines for industrial purposes from the inception of the 
scheme ia February, 1949, up to the end of February, 1950, 
was 1,271,285 ounces; the additional profit to the gold- 
mining industry amounted to £1,692,000. This processed 
gold was sold at a premium with the full sanction of the 
International Monetary Fund, but a substantial part of the 
supply, although ostensibly intended for industrial purposes, 
is either re-melted or otherwise finds its way into the free 
markets. The appearance of this additional supply of gold 


has undoubtedly played its part in causing a weakening in 
the price. 


The free market has also been affected by continuing 
offerings of South American gold and by small parcels of 
Russian gold which have been making their way to the 
Middle East markets in the last few months. The Russians 
have also resumed selling of platinum and palladium in recent 
weeks, after having been out of this market since 1946. 
Small parcels of both metals have been offered on the Conti- 
nent against dollars, and a more substantial amount of 
Russian platinum is now being offered in the New York 
market. The price of platinum has fallen well below that of 
gold and now ranges between $22}-3 per ounce. The virtual 
disappearance of the premium on the free price of gold is 
one of the factors responsible for the recent decline in prices 
of goldmining shares. The hope cherished by many specu- 
lators that there must ultimately be an adjustment of the 
official price of gold to the level dictated by a free market has 
ceased today to have any bullish implications. 


* * * 


Base Metal Movements 


Movements in the non-ferrous metal market are con- 
flicting. Demand for copper in the United States still shows 
no signs of weakening, though stocks in most European 
countries are now fully adequate. But so long as American 
demand continues to exceed American production—in 
February there was again a margin of nearly 20,000 tons— 
lower copper prices remain improbable. Japan has been 
profiting from the American demand ; since last July some 
30,000 tons of electrolytic copper have been shipped by Japan 
to the United States at prices (so the Japanese merchants 
claim) appreciably higher than those ruling in Japan. 


Zinc also remains firm. Ten days ago, the New York price 
rose by } cent to 10 cents a Ib. ({80 a ton)—a move quickly 
followed by the raising of the Ministry of Supply’s selling 
price by £2 to £87 10s. a ton. American deliveries of zinc 
last month were also much larger than domestic output and 
stocks were considerably reduced. In contrast, lead has been 
weak. A fortnight ago the New York price fell by 1 cent to 
11 cents a Ib. (£88 a ton). The British price was reduced 
by £9 (compared with the equivalent American reduction of 
£8) to £88 a ton. A week later the American price fell by 
4 cent and the Ministry of Supply reduced its price corre- 
spondingly by £4 a ton. Demand for lead is not very brisk 
even in Britain, and the present level of consumption can be 
largely covered by imports from soft currency sources. The 
weakness in the American market is attributed to sales of 
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European lead, despite the import duty of £5 10s. a ton 
which protects the American producer. Imports into the 
United States last year were 20 per cent heavier than in 1948. 


The main interest in tin is in the narrowing and final 
disappearance of the backwardation and the establishment of 
a modest contango. Spot tin had been hovering around {600 
a ton, and on Monday three months’ delivery was quoted at 
the same price as cash. By Wednesday, spot had hardened 
to £6043 and three months’ delivery to £605. The main 
demand is believed to have come from Russia, though the 
new selling policy which the American Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation adopted last week no doubt enabled 
American merchants to buy more freely in Singapore. There 
has been no sign of purchases for the American stockpile, and 
the market is clearly expecting these to be superimposed on 
the current commercial demand. In this they might be 
disappointed. 

* * . 


Strangers in the Cup 

The Ministry of Food mission which went to India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon last month to discuss the 1950 tea 
contract and the reopening of the London tea market next 
year seems not to have been very successful in either 
endeavour. Since its return a fortnight ago no official 
announcement has been made, though the Minister of Food 
stated in the Commons last Monday that he hoped to make 
one in “a few weeks’ time.” Unofficial reports suggest that 
the Ministry may have to pay §d. a lb. more for tea this year, 
but the maximum quantity it may procure from the three 
Dominions is said to be down by §0 million lb. If these 
reports are sound, they hardly suggest much chance for the 
reopening of Mincing Lane in 1951. 


The Ministry of Food is faced with three difficulties. The 
first is to get enough tea to maintain a reasonable ration. 
Last year, total supplies from India, Ceylon and Pakistan 
amounted to 465 million lb. The response of the growers 
depends on the price the Ministry offers. The trend of prices 
in both Colombo and Calcutta since devaluation suggests 
that the new contract would have to be raised by about 6d. 
a Ib. to secure an adequate quantity. Mincing Lane would 
hardly be able to reopen next year unless the Ministry’s 
imports during the current year reached 480 million lb., of 
which at least 425 million Ib. would have to come from 
India and Ceylon. 

The second difficulty is the subsidy, now 83d. a lb. If the 
Ministry had to pay 6d. a lb. more and the retail price of tea 
were not increased, the subsidy would reach Is. 24d. a lb. 
London tea brokers have devised a scheme whereby the 
subsidy could continue if importing were returned to private 
hands. But if the market were to be efficient it could hardly 
be fettered with the administration of a retail price subsidy. 
The resumption of private trade would thus, in all likelihood, 
involve raising the retail price of tea by 1s. 24d. a lb. The 
Chancellor, it will be recalled, has no room for altering the 
import duties, for since last year’s budget Commonwealth 
teas enter Britain free of duty, and foreign teas pay only 2d. a 
lb. duty. 


The third difficulty is the embargo which India and Ceylon 
have placed on the resale of their teas purchased by Britain. 
Since these two Dominions are by no means eager to see the 
re-establishment of a London market which would compete 
with their local markets, they are likely to retain that embargo 
if they can. For these various reasons, the chances that the 
London tea market might be reopened are slim. 


*x * ft 


Indonesia and the Rubber Market 


Indonesia’s currency revaluation has had a ‘ound 
effect on the rubber market. Native rubber producers in 
Indonesia have feared such a move for some time and have 
been holding quite considerable stocks. An additional 
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incentive to hold rubber was created when the export bonus 
scheme was allowed to peter out. Up to last September, 
shippers and producers were permitted to keep for their 
own use 15 per cent of their foreign currency earnings from 
the direct export of rubber. This inducement was reintro- 
duced last month, but the proportion which shippers and 
producers could keep was reduced to 10 per cent. 


Contrary to expectations, the reintroduction of the scheme 
did not evoke any substantial increase in exports. Rubber 
producers in Indonesia were more concerned about the 
prospective cut in the domestic currency than with the 
attractions of keeping 10 per cent of the foreign proceeds 
of exports. In this appreciation they were right. From the 
market’s standpoint, the important question is when these 
hoarded supplies—estimated at some 70,000 tons—may be 
unloaded. Shippers are likely to wait at least until the new 
currency has settled down. Meanwhile, spot rubber in 
London has remained steady at around 1s. 44d. a lb. 


Shorter Notes 


The British Transport Commission’s application for 
increased freight charges, submitted to the Transport 
Tribunal by the Minister on November 28th last as a matter 
of “ extreme urgency ” remains undecided. Since last week’s 
debate on transport, the Tribunal’s report (dated February 
6th) has been published. It advises the Minister to authorise 
the one-sixth increase in freight rates which was sought. At 
the same time, it describes the anticipated economies of the 
Commission in 1950 as “ disappointingly small,” though it 
has no grounds for rejecting the estimates. Proposals for a 
differentiation of freight rates in favour of coal are left for 
consideration when the Charges Scheme is presented. 

* 


Britain agreed this week to buy °32 million Ib. of dried 
eggs from the United States. This quantity represents nearly 
two years’ supply for Britain at last year’s rate of consump- 
tion and will provide an outlet for one-third of the American 
surplus stock. Dried eggs do not store well and these 
supplies are believed to be well over two years old. The 
Ministry of Food has admitted that they would not be suit- 
able for the normal retail trade, but will be distributed to 
manufacturers and caterers. The total cost is said to be 
$7,000,000, of which $3,000,000 will be provided by ECA 
and a similar amount by the American Treasury (as a subsidy 
for the disposal of surplus foods), leaving Britain a net 
expenditure of $1,000,000 of earned dollars. The dried 
eggs are part of the quid pro quo which Britain promised 
last September when E.C.A. resumed its dollar grants for 
Canadian wheat. 

* 


Approval from the Share and Loan Department will in 
future have to be obtained before dealing may take place on 
the London Stock Exchange in any South African securities 
introduced in Johannesburg. The Stock Exchange Council 
is thus amending for South Africa securities Ru'e 161 (1) (e) 
under which dealings are allowed in London without any 
application to the Share and Loan Department provided that 
the security is quoted on a recognised stock exchange here 
or abroad. The new procedure for. South African securities 
will require publication of particulars in the British press. 
Dealings in other securities under Rule 161 (1) (e) are not 
affected. 

* 


In the absence of a more reasonable approach by Poland 
to settle its prewar sterling debt, the London credit facilities 
of {2,500,000 recently due for renewal have been allowed to 
lapse. Prolonged negotiations on Anglo-Polish trade in 1950 
have finally been concluded. Britain will import at con- 
siderably higher prices, food worth £16 million, including 
ee ee A timber agreement 
remains to be negotiated. 
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ABRIDGED PARTICULARS. 





i 
i} 
The Subscription List will open at 10 a.m. on Wednesday, 29th March, 1950, and close on the same day. 


FISONS LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acis, 1862 to 1890.) 
SHARE CAPITAL 








Authorised: Issued: 
£3,500,000 in 4) per cent. Cumulative Preference Stock and Preference Shares of £1 each ... ie ee ... £3,258,900 
£5,000,000 in Ordinary Stock and Ordinary Shares of £1 each see 35 wim se ; _£4,438,556 
|  £8,500,000 £7,697,456 


| 

| 

| LOAN CAPITAL : 

| Authorised: Now Offered: 
£3,500,000 4} per cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock 1965/83 6c ee eee eee £3, 500,000 
| 


a eee 


With the exception of the above-mentioned Debenture Stock and a secured loan of £152,200 raised by a subsidiary, neither the Company 


nor any of its subsidiaries has outstanding any debenture, mortgage or other secured loan capital nor has any such subsidiary any other borrowings 
outstanding other than inter-company borrowings. 


ISSUE OF 
£3,500,000 41 per cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock 1965/83, 
at £98 per cent., 


PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS: 









On Application .. £50 per cent. 
On Allotment .. £48 per cent. 





£98 per cent. 





(Firm applications on sub-underwriting terms have been received from Sub-Underwriters for £1,172,000 of the Stock and in respect of 
these applications allotment will be made in full.) 
The Prospectus shows (inter alia) that :— to be applied in the redemption of Stock by purchase on the 
market at or under par, exclusive of accrued interest (less 


(a) The Stock will be constituted by a Trust Deed in favour of Income Tax) and expenses (but so that on ny such purchase 
Alliance Assurance Company, Limited, as Trustees. any amount in excess of £100 per £100 Stock s all be provided 
(b) The Stock will be secured by (i) a first specific charge on the by the Company otherwise than out of the Sinking Fund) and, 








whole of the present freehold and leasehold properties of the 
Company together with the buildings, fixed plant and machinery 
thereon, excluding certain properties and plant and machinery 
having an aggregate book value of £102,795 ; (ii) a first specific 
charge on the Company’s holding of shares in certain subsidiaries, 
which shares have a book value of £2,778,657, with a covenant 
by the Company to procure that none of such subsidiaries and 
no subsidiary of any such subsidiaries shall create any mortgage 
or charge in favour of or borrow or lend any moneys from or to 
any party other than the Company or inter se; (iii) a floating 
charge according to English law on the undertaking and other 
properties and assets, present and future, of the Company, 


failing purchases, by drawings at par. 


(e) The Company will reserve the right, on giving not less than three 


months’ notice, to redeem the whole or any part (to be selected 
by drawings) of the Stock at any time after 30th June, 1965, and 
on or before 30th June, 1975, at 101 per cent., and after 30th 
June, 1975, and before 30th June, 1983, at 100} per cent., in 
both cases together with accrued interest. In the event of the 
voluntary liquidation of the Company before 30th June, 1983, 
any Stock not previously redeemed will be repaid, with accrued 
interest up to the date of repayment, at 101 per cent. if such 
liquidation takes place on or before 30th June, 1975, and at 
100} per cent. if such liquidation takes place after that date. 












including any uncalled capital. 





(f) Interest on the Stock will be payable on 30th June and 3lst 



















(c) The Company will reserve the right to create in priority to the December in every year, the first payment to be made on 30th 
floating charge securing the Stock (i) charges whether specific June, 1950, and to be at the rate of £1 Is. 2d. (less Income 
or floating on current assets for securing temporary borrowings Tax) per £100 nominal of Stock, representing interest on the 
from ne in the ordinary course of business, provided that full nominal amount thereof to that date from 31st March, 1950. 
the eigges amounts so secured at any one time shall not exceed (g) The profits (before deducting Taxation) of the Group for the 
in the aggregate £3,500,000 ; (ii) specific mortgages or charges financial year ended 30th June, 1949, attributable to Fisons 
on freehold and leasehold properties, together with all buildings, Limited, are equivalent to more than four times the gross interest 
fixed plant and machinery thereon acquired after the date payable on the Stock. 


thereof for securing principal amounts not exceeding two-thirds 


of the cost thereof as defined by the Trust Deed. (h) The net tangible assets of the Group attributable to Fisons 


Limited, including the net proceeds of the Stock now being 


(d) The Stock will be redeemed on or before 30th June, 1983, by issued, are more than three times the nominal amount of the 
the annual operation of a Cumulative Sinking Fund of 1} per Stock together with the maximum premium payable on redemp- 
cent., commencing in the year ending on 30th June, 1954, and tion prior to final maturity. 


Copies of the Prospectus (on the terms of which alone applications will be considered) and Forms of Application may be 
obtained from:— 
ERLANGERS Limitep, 4, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 
BARCLAYS BANK LimiTED, New Issue Department, 54, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3, and any of its Branches. 
Lioyps BANK Limrrep, Issue Department, City Office, 72, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3, and any of its Branches. 
Lainc & CRUICKSHANK, Northgate House, Moorgate, London, E.C.2, and The Stock Exchange, London. 
Govett, Sons & Co., 22, Austin Friars, London, E.C.2, and The Stock Exchange, London. 

And from the 

REGISTERED OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, Harvest House, Ipswich, Suffo.k. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY (OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND) LIMITED 


DANGEROUSLY HIGH LEVEL OF TOBACCO DUTY 


RESERVE ALLOCATIONS—SUBSTANTIAL TAX REMISSION URGED 


EFFECT OF DEVALUATION 


SIR ROBERT SINCLAIR’S REVIEW OF TRADING POSITION 
AND PROSPECTS 


The fortz-eighth ordinary general meeting 
of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great 
Britain and Ireland) Limited was held, 
March 21st, at Bristol. 


Sir Robert J. Sinclair, K.C.B., K.B.E. (the 
chairman), who presided, said: —Ladies and 
gentlemen,—Before proceeding to cumment 
on the accounts, may I refer for a moment 
to paragraph 9 of the directors’ report? We 
therein record with regret the retirement of 
Sir Ernest Wills, who has been a member 
of our board for 28 years. We are very sorry 
indeed that the time has come when he felt 
it necessary to resign to make way for a 
younger man, and I am sure you will all join 
with me in expressing to him both our 
thanks for his services to the company as a 
director and also our best wishes. 

During the year under review we have 
elected to the board Mr John Anstey and 
Mr Ernest John Partridge. Mr Anstey is a 
member of the senior management of our 
John Player and Sons branch and Mr Part- 
ridge, as you all know, is the secretary of 
the company, having succeeded Mr Anson 
in that position in 1946. Both Mr Anstey 
and Mr Partridge, I am glad to say, are 
young in years although comparatively old in 
experience of our business, They have shown 
outstanding ability, and I hope the board 
will have the advantage of their knowledge 
and judgment for many years to come. 


COMMENTS ON THE ACCOUNTS 


Now to turn to the accounts and the direc- 
tors’ report. The principal variations shown 
in the accounts are set out and commented 
upon in the directors’ report. I will not, 
therefore, go through the figures in detail, 
but will concentrate upon the main features. 
There are, I think, two outstanding figures 
in the accounts before you. Firstly, the very 
considerable increase of £6,000,000 in the 
value of our stocks; and, secondly, the 
increase in trading profit. 


Stock-in-trade is mainly composed of three 
items—unmanufactured Jeaf in bond and in 
transit ; leaf in course of manufacture and 
stocks of our manufactured products; and 
general materials and stores. The last item 
in itself represents quite a considerable figure, 
but it is nevertheless smail in relation to the 
other two and does not show any significant 
change compared with the previous year. 
The second item, duty-paid stocks, which of 
course includes a large element of duty, 
represented a smaller quantity of stock than 
a year ago, and the reason will be clear when 
I come to deal with the increase in trading 
profit. The increase, therefore, in stock-in- 
trade arises from changes in the value of our 
stocks of unmanufactured tobacco. As the 
directors’ report indicates, the quantity of 
dollar tobacco in our stocks was rather less 
and the quantity and proportion of non- 
dollar tobacco had increased. The increase 
in value of these stocks was mainly attribu- 
table to two factors—firstly, a rising ten- 
dency of leaf prices in the sterling area, and 
secondly, devaluation of the {—and to a 


lesser extent to an increase.in quantity. So 
far as the accounts before you are concerned, 
devaluation affected the figures only in 
respect of leaf purchased between Septem- 
ber 18 and October 31, 1949. Since that 
period of six weeks fell in the middle of the 
leaf tobacco sales in America, these purchases 
were quite substantial. The full effect of 
devaluation will not, however, be seen until 
next year’s accounts are presented, and I will 
have more to say on this subject when I am 
dealing with the outlook for the current year. 


Before I leave this item of stock-in-trade I 
ought, I think, to make it clear that in 
present circumstances our leaf stocks 
generally are perforce kept down to what 
we regard as the bare working minimum. 
Naturally the quantity varies slightly from 
year to year, since the date when our 
accounts are closed falls in the middle of 
the American buying season, We should 
like to see our stocks considerably higher 
than they are, but the fact is that we buy all 
the suitable tobacco that we can obtain from 
non-dollar sources while cur purchases from 
the dollar area are limited by the allocation 
of dollars made to us by H.M. Government. 


TRADING PROFIT : FACTORS AFFECTING 
INCREASE 


As you will have seen, the trading profit 
for the year under review showed a 
substantial increase. This item, of course, 
reflects a great variety of factors, some of 
which are peculiar to the year in question 
and others are not. Broadly speaking, the 
increase that we show this year is attributable 
to a combination of economies in production 
amd increased turnover. There were, how- 
ever, certain mon-recurring factors which 
affect the comparison with the previous year ; 
perhaps the most important of these was the 
fact that in 1948 we had to bear the cost of 
reducing prices immediately following a re- 
duction in duty in Southern Ireland, with a 
consequent loss on the sale of manufactured 
stocks which had borne the higher duty, and 


in the year under review no similar loss was 
sustained. 


It may perhaps be surprising to some that 
we were able to increase our turnover in 
1949, when general trading conditions were 
by no means easy. But the explanation is 
simply this. In 1948 we were very appre- 
hensive about future supplies of Jeaf, and in 
order to avoid the risk of a too drastic and 
sudden reduction in the level of supplies we 
kept our sales substantially below our quota. 
Our worst fears as regards the leaf supply 
position were not realised, and the result was 
that during the latter part of 1948 and the 
early part of 1949 we increased appreciably 
our manufactured stocks without letting our 
basic leaf stocks fall below the safety level. 
We were thus able, particularly during the 
second half of 1949, to increase the general 
level of our supplies to the public and to 
make substantial special allotments to holiday 
resorts. I indicated a year ago that this 
course might be possible. In the result our 
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manufactured stocks at October 31st last, 
although at a perfectly sound level, were 
lower than a year before. 


The item of trading profit to which I have 
been referring is, of course, the gross profit 
for the parent company, and it should, [ 
think, be looked at in combination with the 
trading results of our subsidiary companies. 
Although they do a certain amount of out- 
side trade—and it is very important from the 
point of view of maintaining a truly com- 
petitive position that they should—their 
primary and most important function is the 
provision of many of the principal stores and 


materials required by our manufacturing 
branches, 


The net profit resulting from our trading 
operations and including income from in- 
vestments shows this year an increase of 
£730,000. The directors have transferred 
£1,500,000 to leaf replacement reserve and 
have added £600,000 to the general reserve— 
£217,000 from profits and £383,000 from 
subsidiary companies. The prudence of such 
provisions and, indeed, their necessity will 
be obvious. They are consistent with the 
paler adopted in recent years of providing 
rom our own resources part of the increased 
capital we require, and the incidence of de- 
valuation this year clearly warranted some 
special provision. After making these appro- 
priations, a dividend at the same rate as last 
year is recommended. The interim and final 
dividends together make 32 per cent. for the 
year on our issued ordinary capital. The 
amount represented by 32 per cent. is, of 
course, subject to reduction by 9s. in the 
£, or nearly half, for income-tax. It is, more- 
over, the fact that the issued ordinary capital 
is only about a quarter of the working capital 
of the company, as measured by book values. 
It will, therefore, be clear that the ordinary 
dividend, after tax, represents a a small 
percentage on the capital actually employed. 


GIFT TO STAFF AND WORKPEOPLE 


You will observe that the directors have 
decided im accordance with our long-standing 
practice to make a gift to staff and work- 
people over and above their ordinary salary 
or wage. The amount of the gift is on this 
occasion the same as last year—namcely, 15 
_ cent. of the total salary or wage received 
rom the company during the 12 months 
ended October 31, 1949. As in past years, 
the directors reserve to themselves a discre- 
tion to grant or withhold a share in the gift 
in any case that may appear to them to 
require exceptional treatment. This gift is 
made in recognition of good and loyal service. 
And I am happy to say that that descripuon 
is no mere figure of speech. Our relation- 
ships with our employees are excellent ; yet 
I do not feel that any firm can afford in these 
days to rest on their oars in the matter of 
promoting the spirit of mutual trust and 
understandi among all engaged in the 
business. e certainly will continue to do 
our best to maintain our position in this 
respect and to neglect no opportunities for 
still further improvement. This is vital to 
efficiency ; and members of our management 
individually and collectively recognise that 
it was never more im t than it is today 
that industrial efficiency should be main- 
tained at the highest possible level. ‘To do 
that is, after all, a function of management, 
research, administration, productive, and 
selling effort—in fact, a team operation—and 
no team can function well unless there 15 
leadership, unless the line of authority runs 
clear, and unless there is mutual understand- 
ing and respect between its members. 


THE CURRENT AND PROSPECTIVE POSITION 


From the point of view of our company, 
whose trade is not in the export market, and 
of whose raw material a considerable propor- 
tion comes from dollar countries, devaluation 
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{ the pound, however necessary that recog- 

nition 7 unpalatable facts may have been, 
is not by amy stretch of the imagination a 
good thing. It immediately increases the re- 
placement cost of dollar tobacco and there- 
fore increases Our capital requirements, and 
it must also increase our manufacturing costs. 
As I have already said, the accounts before 
you contain only a partial and, indeed, 
relatively small reflection of the effect that 
devaluation must have. 


It may be that next year our accounts will 
show a change in practice as regards stock 
pricing in so far as it is affected by devalua- 
uon. It is, however, premature to be specific 
about the form of the accounts to be pre- 
sented next year, and I must confine myself 
today to saying that we hope in our trading 
operations in the current year to go a con- 
siderable way towards providing for the in- 
evitably increased commitments arising from 
devaluation. We must, moreogver, aim to 
meet the additional cost of devaluation in 
our manufacturing operations ; but so far as 
I can see we ought to be able to avoid any 
general increase in prices, at least in the 
immediate future. 


I have referred at previous annual meet- 
ings to the necessity to provide what we can 
out of revenue to meet additional replace- 
ment costs of fixed and other assets. That 
necessity remains—and unless and until there 
can be a substantial reduction in general 
costs, of which unfortunately there is all too 
little evidence today, it is likely to continue. 
And if we are to meet that situation we must 
continue, year by year, to build up our re- 
serves. Yet the present taxation system 
makes it extremely difficult to do this to an 
extent adequate to the needs. In another 
capacity, I have frequently alluded to the 
very real danger, under present circum- 
stances, Of a running down of industrial 
capitalh—a danger which arises directly from 
ihe incidence of corporate taxation under the 
present system, 


I would like, if I may, to digress for a 
moment on this topic because it is, as I see 
it, one of supreme importance. The difficulty 
(and it is a real one) stems from the fact that 
E.P.T.—no doubt, a very wise and necessary 
provision under war conditions—was yet so 
constructed that it prevented industry from 
accumulating additional reserves to meet the 
additional replacement costs resulting from 
inflation. And that inflation took place, for 
the most part, during the period in which 
E.P.T. was in operation. One could not per- 
haps have cavilled at the Excess Profits Tax 
if provision of reserves for capital expendi- 
ture had been exempted. But they were not. 
After the war, therefore, industry started a 
long way behind scratch in its endeavour to 
meet replacement costs, and the difficulty of 
catching up has unfortunately been made 
much greater by the fact that sums put to 
reserve have got to bear income-tax and 
profits tax; and even although the rate of 
profits tax on such sums is less than that on 
distributed profits, the result is that just over 
10s. out of every £ put to reserve goes in 
tax. Numerous representations on this 
subject have been made and I feel there is 
hitle new that I can say. Yet I am sure I 
would not be presenting you with a fair 
view of the company’s position (or of our 
views upon it) if I failed to stress the import- 
ance of this particular aspect. It is, I think 
vital for industry that this running down of 
capital—for in this respect it is capital and 
not income that is being taxed—should be 
checked. And it would seem to be eminently 
fair as well as sound practice to give sub- 
stantial remission of tax on sums put to 
reserve with the corollary that if and when 
they are taken from reserve and applied to 
Purposes other than capital expenditure, they 


should bear additional tax to make up the 
full rate. 


Turning to trading prospects in the 
current year, I think you will appreciate that 


to us the first and most important considera- 
uon must be the supply of leaf. In this 
regard we have been forced to live rather 
from hand to mouth. We are using a con- 
siderable proportion of non-dollar tobacco, 
and the proportion may be expected to rise, 
although possibly slowly because of the 
natural difficulties to which I have alluded 
in previous years. At the same time, I 
would emphasise that the marked increase 
im recent years in price of many sterling 
area tobaccos is a source of considerable 
concern to British manufacturers. Although 
these prices may have been largely due to 
artificial conditions of scarcity, a continua- 
tion of the tendency can hardly be without 
danger to the long-term stability of these 
markets. While I am on the subject of leaf 
supplies I would like to refer to the recent 
discussions in London with representatives 
of the Rhodesian tobacco-growing industry. 
These discussions were, I believe, most 
useful and contributed materially to a better 
understanding of the problems facing manu- 
facturers and growers respectively. 


The other essential consideration in any 
review of trading prospects is, of course, the 
gabe and price of our manufactured pro- 

ucts. On this I can only say that it has 
been and will continue to be our aim to give 
to the public the best possible value and to 
maintain the quality and reputation of our 
brands in so far as the circumstances of the 
day permit. The load of duty carried by 
manufactured tobacco sold in this country 
is fantastically heavy. I have referred on 
previous occasions to the law of diminishing 
returns and there are unmistakable signs 
that, if the duty is maintained for long at its 
present level, serious inroads will be made 
into the manufacture and sale of a com- 
modity which brings solace and pleasure to 
so many. Incidentally, I might mention that 
the level of tobacco consumption per capita 
in this country is only about half that in the 
United States, and is appreciably less than 
that of a number of other countries. One 
cannot, of course, ignore the vital importance 
of the tobacco duty to the national 
Exchequer, but I believe it to be on the 
grounds of maintaining as far as possible the 
revenue from that source over the years that 
there lies the strongest argument for a reduc- 


tion in duty from its present dangerously 
high level. 


I hope that in alluding to these important 
and, indeed, serious matters of general con- 
cern I have not painted the outlook for this 
company in unduly sombre hues. I am 
certainly not going to be, in the phrase of 
a great master of English prose, “‘a slave 
to the worst hypothesis.” I try to be a 
realist, yet I see no ground for pessimism. 
Your company has considerable resources 
and, although we should not ignore any 
convenient opportunity for funding some 
part of our short-term indebtedness, there 
should be no necessity to do this until cir- 
cumstances are opportune. In research and 
technical efficiency we can fairly claim to be 
progressive, and you, ladies and gentlemen, 
can reasonably feel confidence in the team 
spirit that animates the whole company and 
its subsidiaries. As we are placed, I cannot 
see grounds for anticipating an _ early 
restoration of the ordinary dividend to its 
level of two or three years ago, but unless 
wholly unforeseen circumstances arise I 
would hope that we may be able to maintain 
the current rate. 


The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted and the dividend recom- 
mendations were approved. A resolution 
having been unanimously passed that their 
re-election should be taken en bloc, the 
retiring directors were duly re-elected. 


VOTE OF THANKS 


Proposing a vote of thanks to the chair- 
man, Mr F. M. Arkle said he was sure it 
would: be the wish of stockholders that he 
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should thank Sir Robert Sinclair not only 
for occupying the chair at the meeting, but 
for the way he had conducted the affairs of 
the company for the twelve months under 
review. They were indeed fortunate in 
having as their chairman a man of his calibre. 
In spite of the fact that a great deal of his 
time was occupied at headquarters with the 
higher business affairs, he found time to make 
visits to branches and subsidiary companies 
where he could see things for himself. By 
those appearance at the factories and offices 
he was maintaining that personal contact 
which was so essential in industry today. He, 
the speaker, would also like to say with what 
pleasure those visits that Sir Robert made 
were received by all and sundry in the 
organisation and the way his personal charm 
and his general manner endeared him to them 
all. In addition to his company duties Sir 
Robert had occupied the position of President 
of the Federation of British Industries for the 
last twelve months, and the Grand Council 
had nominated him to hold that post for a 
further twelve months. 


Mr A. B. Mitchell seconded the motion, 
which was carried by acclamation. 


THE ROYAL VISIT 


The chairman, in acknowledgment, said he 
deeply appreciated the generosity of the terms 
in which the resolution had been proposed 
and seconded and the cordiality with which 
stockholders had received it. His task in the 
chair today, and indeed throughout the year, 
had been made easy by the work of the team, 
which was the company. It was a team which 
he was very proud to lead, and he could 
assure them that he would do his best to merit 
their confidence and that of the stockholders. 
Although it perhaps properly came within 
the category of a notable event to be recorded 
in the review next March of the year 1950-51, 
he thought it would be fitting now to refer 
to the recent visit of Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Elizabeth to the Wills Factory here. 
The enthusiasm and warmth of loyal affection 
evoked by Her Royal Highness throughout 
the offices and factory was most moving and 
inspiring to all who saw it. Her Royal High- 
ness was graciously pleased to express appre- 
ciation of the arrangements made by the 
branch on that occasion, and he felt that the 
stockholders would be glad to know that they 
were such as to do credit not only to the 
branch, but to the whole company, and that 
they would share the pride they all felt in 
having had what was at once a great honour 
and a great privilege. (Applause.) 


The proceedings then terminated, 


LONDON & LOMOND 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED GROSS REVENUE 


The nineteenth ordinary general meeting 
of London and Lomond Investment Trust, 
Limited, will be held at 116, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C.2, on April 12th. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, The Hon. W. B. L. Barrington, 
circulated with the report and accounts :— 


The gross revenue from investments was 
£110,538 as compared with £108,840 in the 
previous year and included only £481 as 
against £2,402 in respect of dividends of an 
exceptional nature such as special bonuses 
and other non-recurring distributions and 
arrears of dividends on preference stocks 
held. The percentage earned on the ordinary 
stock is increased to 23.52 per cent. The 
general reserve has been raised to £150,000 
by the transfer of £15,000 from profit and 
loss account and the directors recommend 
that the dividend on the ordinary stock 
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should again remain unchanged at 14 per 
cent. These appropriations involve a small 
encroachment of £1,384 in the total amount 
carried forward at the credit of profit and 
loss account. 


VALUE OF INVESTMENTS 


At January 31, 1950, the total value of the 
investments as stated in the balance sheet 
was £1,974,033, which was £108,598 more 
than the aggregate amoupt of their book 
value at that date. My usual summary 
shows the position this year to have been 
as follows :— 


Appreciation in value 


Investments cad £108,598 
Share Premium Account 40,000 
Capital Reserve 532,305 
General Reserve 150,000 
Profit and Loss Account 19,349 

£850,252 


which means that at January 31, 1950, after 
providing for the final dividend recom- 
mended, each £100 of Ordinary Stock was 
represented by net assets of approximately 
£427. This compares with £532 at the close 
of the previous financial year. 





ASSOCIATED PAPER MILLS, LIMITED 


PRICE UNCERTAINTY AFFECTS PROFIT 


PRIVATE PURCHASE RESTORED 


MR L. W. FARROW’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of The Associated Paper Mills, Limited, was 
held on March 17th, at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, London, E.C., Mr L. W. 
Farrow, C.B.E., the chairman, presiding. 


The secretary, Mr Barrington C. Gain, 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 


The following is the chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year to October 1, 1949:— 


In opening my remarks I must first of all 
record with great regret the death on January 
28, 1950, of Mr R. A. Barton, a director of 
the Garnett subsidiary since 1935 and of 
The Associated Paper Mills, Limited, since 
1942. Mr Barton had since 1913 held the 
position of manager of the Garnett Mill 
under the previous owners and had continued 
in that capacity after the purchase of P. 
Garnett and Son, Limited, by your company. 
Mr Barton’s long and varied experience in 
the paper-making industry, abroad as well 
as in this country, had made for him a wide 
circle of friends and business associates who, 
with your directors, will feel much sorrow at 
his passing. 


TRADIN ; CONDITIONS 


Last year I informed you that the trading 
results of your company for the first four 
months of the year to October 1, 1949, were 
lower than those for the preceding year. 
Upon reference to the accounts you will 
observe that the trading profit (after provid- 
ing for depreciation) has im fact fallen by 
more than half. This is due largely to 
methods of procedure by the Paper Control 
which have adversely affected trading condi- 
tons throughout the year to October 1, 1949 
For example, prolonged expectation of the 
introduction of new prices orders by which 
selling prices would be reduced has on at 
least two occasions seriously hampered the 
normal flow of business by encouraging cus- 
tomers to defer placing orders for their re- 
quirements. Reductions of the controlled 
selling prices of your company’s products 
have inevitably led to losses on finished papers 
held in stock, although these have been 
minimised as far as possible. 


Your company has continued to suffer from 
the refusal of the Board of Trade to take into 
account, in fixing these selling prices, the 
wages imcrease granted by the whole trade 
to the workpeople in July, 1948, to which I 
referred last year. These disadvantages are 
inherent in a system of industrial control by 
State regulation. The export side of your 
company’s activities, which in the past has 
been of not inconsiderable importance, has 


shown a marked decline due partly to the 
ending of the sellers’ market in various 
countries. 


CONTROL RELAXED 


I am pleased to say, that as from April 1, 
1950, private, as opposed to Governmental, 
purchase of wood-pulp will be permitted, 
and that as from February 8, 1950, control 
of selling prices has been relaxed for ap- 
proximately 25 per cent. of home produced 
papers and boards, although the percentage 
appiicable to the papers made by the group 
will be much less. These events mark quite 
a big step towards the freeing of the industry 
from official control, and it is to be hoped 
that the time is not far distant when the 
industry will be left free once again to 
manage its own affairs. 


Owing to the impact of the unfavourable 
conditions, particularly on the esparto section 
of the paper-making industry, your directors 
after careful consideration of the many factors 
involved, felt obliged to cease production at 
the Dalmarnock mill of Brown Stewart and 
Company, Limited, as from August 13, 1949 ; 
it had for some time before this date been 
Operating at a loss. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDEND 


Turning now to the accounts, you will 
observe that the trading profit of the group 
after providing for depreciation is £153,370 
lower at £123,189, and that the net profit 
(before taxation) is £154,312 lower at £99,385 
after crediting a reserve for deferred repairs 
no longer required amounting to £1,137. 


The charge for taxation is £68,168 lower at 
£72,829 


Having regard to the fact that the directors 
consider the trading conditions for the year 
have been abnormal, and should not recur 
to anything like the same extent, a sum of 
£35,000 has been transferred from the con- 
tungencies reserve to the credit of profit and 
loss account. This reserve has been built up 
in recent years, when dividend payments 
were limited at Government request, with a 
view to it being available in circumstances 
such as I have described above. 


_ After this transfer has been made, con- 
tiagencies reserve stands at £180,000, general 
reserve at £125,000 and capital reserves at 
£131,000. a total of £436,000, and having 
regard to the satisfactory liquid position of 
the group your directors have decided to 
recommend the maintenance of the dividend 
for the year to October 1, 1949, at the same 
rate as that for the preceding year—namely, 
at the rate of 10 per cent., plus a bonus divi- 
dend of 5 per cent., making, with the interim 
dividend already paid, a total of 20 per cent. 
for the year In view of the remarks, some- 
times of a threatening nature, which continue 
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to be directed by Government spokesmen 
towards those engaged in carrying on busi- 
ness and earning profits under private enter- 
prise, I would again point out that this total 
of 20 per cent. represents only j of 1 per 
cent. on the capital originally invested in your 
company, owing to the effect of past reduc- 
tions of capital. 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


From the consolidated balance sheet you 
will see that the financial position of the 
group continues to be very strong notwith- 
standing the less favourable trading con- 
ditions. Current assets amounting to 
£1,030,659 exceed current liabilities by 
(684,992, as compared with an excess of 
796,370 last year, and over £62,000 has 
been spent on fixed asests, such as plant, etc., 
during the year. 


In the period under review your directors 
were able to take advantage of favourable 
money market conditions tu effect the ce- 
demption of the outstanding five per cent. 
mortgage debenture stock of the Garnett 
subsidiary by means of a conversion issue of 
three and a half per cent. mortgage deben- 
ture stock of your company. Arrangements 
have also been made to pay off on May 15, 
1950, the outstanding bond of the Brown 
Stewart subsidiary amounting to £9,000. 
Holdings of Government securities standing 
in the books at £95,000 at October 2, 1948, 
were realised during the year without loss. 


Under the heading of revenue reserves you 
will observe a new item in “income-tax on 
initial allowances on plant purchased.” This 
represents the amount of taxation benefit 
which will accrue to the group in the tax 
year 1950-1951 through initial allowances 
under the Income Tax Act, 1945, and if not 
spread would tend to reduce the tax charge 
for that year at the expense of future years. 
Accordingly, this reserve together with addi- 
tions for subsequent years, will be used to 
spread the allowance equally as far as possible 
over the estimated life of the plant concerned. 


ALLOCATION OF PROFITS 


As usual I give below a table showing how 
the profits for the year to October 1, 1949, as 
compared with those for 1938-1939 have 
been dealt with, taking the total net profits 
before taxation as equivalent to 100 per cent. 


1938-39 1948-49 
Per cent. Per cent. 


NN i 39.6 70.2 

Retained in business ... 22.8 _ 
Dividends to _ share- 

OUR cts he sdcscae 376 58.9 

100.0 129.1 

Withdrawn from reserves 29.1 

100.0 


I feel that I must be reticent in giving any 
indication of what the results for the year 
to September 30, 1950, are likely to be. The 
profits for the months of October, 1949, to 
January, 1950, inclusive, are estimated to be 
approximately at the same level as those for 
the corresponding period of the previous 
year; it was in the subsequent months in 
the last financial year that the substantial 
decline in profits took place. 


I would like again to express the thanks of 
the directors to the managers, staff and 
workpeople of this company and its sub- 
sidiary companies for their continued co- 
operation and endeavours on behalf of your 
interests. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the proposed dividends were 
approved. 


The pairing, Meaeine), Mr L, W. Farrow, 
C.B.E., an H. A. Harrison, were re- 


elected, and the remuneration of the auditors, 
Messrs J. B. Boyd Wrigley and Company, 
having been fixed, the proceedings ter- 


minated 
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JUTE INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 


HIGHER GROUP PROFIT 


MR W..G. N. WALKER ON THE OUTLOOK 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of Jute Industries. Limited, was held on 
March 20th at the Association of Jute 
Spinners and Manufacturers, 5, Cowgate, 
Dundee, Mr. W. G. N. Walker, chairman 
and managing director, presiding. 


The following is the chairman’s statement, 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year to September 30, 1949. 


The jute industry, at the time of writing, 
is going through a critical period, and it is 
dificult to forecast so far in advance of our 
annual meeting what effect the present rela- 
tionship between India and Pakistan may 
have on our business. I shall, therefore, 
only deal now with the financial aspect of 
my survey. A supplementary statement will 
be made at the annual general meeting which 
will be circulated to stockholders after the 
meeting has taken place. 


You will, I am sure, be pleased to see that 
the company has had another year’s success- 
ful trading. The group trading profit figure,* 
which exceeds that of the previous year by 
£110,123, is considerably higher than your 
directors believed possible this time last year 
and must be regarded as one which is un- 
likely to be repeated in the current year. 


MODERNISATION POLICY JUSTIFIED 


The poliey of progressive modernisation 
adopted by your board in past years has 
been fully justified, and it is this, combined 
with sound organisation, that has in.a large 
measure been responsible for the increase 
in the year’s trading profit. 

The parent company’s balance-sheet and 
the consolidated balance-sheet have been pre- 
pared on similar lines to those of last year 
ind call for little comment. Dealing with 
the assets side, the company’s properties 
have been maintained in a good state of re- 
pair and a provision of £50,000 has, as last 
year, been made for depreciation. The in- 
crease of £20,000 on last year’s figure in the 
provision for depreciation applicable to plant 
and machinery arises by reason of the large 
sums expended on capital additions during 
the year. The stock valuation as at Septem- 
ber 30, 1949, is lower than at the same date 
in the previous year, in spite of the price 
level being higher. 


If you will refer to the liabilities side you 
will note that your directors have decided to 
create a stock reserve by transferring from 
profit and loss account an amount of 
4,100,000 in order to provide against the effect 
of a probable fall in prices in the future. A 
sum of £75,000 has been added to the reserve 
for reconstruction of buildings and 
modernisation of plant, making the total 
amount of this reserve £490,000. After a 
survey of the work still to be carried out, 
your directors have added a further £30,000 
‘o the provision for deferred repairs. 


TAX EQUALISATION RESERVE 


A new feature .of the accounts is the 
creation of a tax equalisation reserve. The 
initial allowance on plant and machinery, 
which was raised from 20 per cent. to 40 
per cent. cn expenditure incurred on or after 
April 6, 1949, is in essence merely an advance 
of the normal annual allowances. Thus, 
when in any year heavy capital expenditure 


is incurred, the tax for that year is reduced 
but the tax to be provided in future years 
will be based on amounts greater than the 
real profits of these years. In other words, 
where the amount expended on new plant 
varies from year to year there is a correspond- 
ing variation in the taxation charge quite 
apart from changes in the profit level. Your 
directors have, therefore, thought it prudent 
to spread the tax relief on initial allowances 
over future years. 


This results in there being a higher charge 
for taxation in the accounts under review 
than would have been the case if provision 
had been made in respect of the profits for 
the year as reduced by the full initial allow- 
ances. The increased provision of £25,000 
has been transferred to the newly created 
taxation equalisaticn reserve which will be 
added to and drawn upon in succeeding years 
with the effect that the charge for taxation 
in each of these years will be more nearly 
related to the profits for the year. 


AN ORDINARY DIVIDEND _ 


In view of the improved financial position 
now attained by your company and the satis- 
factory trading results of the past year, made 
possible by the forbearance of the stock- 
holders over many years, the directors feel 
justified in recommending the payment of a 
dividend of 5 per cent. on the ordinary stceck. 
This recommendation carries with it, in 
accordance with the articles of association, an 
additional 2 per cent. (making 10 per cent. 
in all) on the 8 per cent. non-cumulative 
participating preference stock. The directors 
consider that the increased distribution, 
although small, compensates stockholders to 
some extent for the lean vears experienced in 
the past and at the same time acknowledges 
the need for restraint imposed by the 
economic crisis through which the country 
is passing. In making these recommenda- 
tions I would warn stockholders that trading 
conditions are more difficult today than they 
were during the year under review. 


RAW MATERIAL SUPPLIES 


Addressing the meeting the chairman said 
with your permission I will take the accounts 
and the statement which was circulated with 
them, as read. 


Those of you who have a knowledge of 
our industry will realise why I departed 
from the normal practice of circulating a full 
statement with the accounts. I had hoped 
to be able to give you more specific informa- 
tion regarding our future raw material 
supplies, but no agreement has been reached 
between India and Pakistan which would en- 
able me to give you any reliable forecast. 


At this time last year supplies of Indian 
manufactured jute goods were plentiful, but 
supplies of raw jute in Dundee were so short 
that the spinning and manufacturing sections 
of the home producing industry were working 
at a much reduced level of activity. During 
the spring and early summer of 1949, ship- 
ments of raw jute from india and Pakistan 
showed an encouraging improvement and by 
July the Jute Control was able to lift restric- 
tions on the consumption of raw jute by 
spinners. With yarn quotas for weaving also 
increased, the Industry set about the task of 
making good the reduction in its labour force 
sustained in the previous November. 
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THE INDIAN-PAKISTAN DEADLOCK 


On September 17, 1949, however, H.M. 
Government devalued the pound sterling, 
India followed suit and devalued her rupee, 
but Pakistan, the country of origin of three 
quarters of the world’s raw jute supply, did 
not. The Governments of India and Pakistan 
failed to agree on an exchange level for their 
individual currencies, and official trading 
between the two countries virtually ceased ; 
our supply problems were with us once more. 

The result of this deadlock is that the 
Indian mills are now unable to meet their 
share of the world demand for hessian, and 
consuming industries in this country are 
having great difficulties with their supplies, 
many customers being compelled to change 
over to substitute materials in whole or in 
part. The shortage of Indian manufactured 
goods is a serious blow to the merchanting 
and bag sewing section of our organisation 
and will have an adverse effect on the profits 
earned from this source. 


United Kingdom spinners are today entirely 
dependent on Chittagong for their supplies of 
raw jute. The Pakistan Government are 
making every effort to improve the pori 
facilities and lines of communication, but 
development is in too early a stage to enable 
Chittagong to deal with the volume of traffic 
which is called for at the present time. In 
view of the uncertainty of the Pakistan-India 
position the Jute Control reintroduced last 
December a raw jute quota system for 
spinners, thus restricting yarn production to 
the level operating at that time. Since 
March Ist, however, the Control has 
authorised an increase of 4 per cent. in raw 
jute consumption. 


SHORTAGE OF INDIAN MANUFACTURED GOODS 


The shortage of Indian manufactured 
goods has forced the Board of Trade to 
divert supplies of yarns and cloth of Dundee 
manufacture to the essential food and agri- 
cultural industries in the United Kingdom 
at the expense of our “bread and butter ” 
customers, such as the carpet and linoleum 
industries, which are considered by the Board 
of Trade to be of less vital importance to the 
country as a whole. The necessity for this 
action is appreciated but, nevertheless, verv 
much regretted, as it.is definitely against the 
long-term interests of the home producing 
jute industry. 


Your directors have pursued a policy of 
progressive modernisation which it is their 
intention to continue. They will consider 
the manufacture of any materials which 
appear to be competitive to jute in the long 
term and will endeavour, while adhering to 
jute as their main production, to diversify the 
activities of the company to an even greater 
extent than at present. 


ATTRACTIVE WORKING CONDITIONS 


Your company has continued to do much 
to make working conditions and amenities 
attractive, and the introduction of modern 
labour saving machinery has enabled con- 
siderably higher wages to be paid, at the same 
time reducing the cost of manufacture. You 
will be interested to know that today no less 
than 94 per cent. of our spinning production 
(excluding heavy waste yarns) is made on 
modern types of machinery installed since 
1930. 


I told you last year that the experimental 
stage of automatic weaving was nearing com- 
pletion. Mechanical developments have been 
slower in this section of the industry than in 
spinning ; this is understandable because it is 
impossible to achieve satisfactory results from 
automatic weaving unless the quality and 
preparation of yarn for weaving have been 
brought to the highest possible standard. At 
today’s date 10 per cent. of our weaving pro- 
duction is being made on automatic looms, 
a percentage which will continue to increase. 
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SHORTAGE OF LABOUR 


The jute industry is seriously short of 
labour, largely because Dundee was scheduled 
as a development area under the Distribution 
of Industry Act, 1945. I deo not dispute 
in any way the advisability of spreading in- 
dustry in an endeavour to ensure thai the area 
does not in time of depressicn fall back to 
the situation obtaining during the interwar 
years. Nevertheless, care should have been 
taken in 1945 when estimating labour availa- 
bility, to see that the introduction of new 
enterprises was not planred to a degree which 
would prevent the rehabilitation of the jute 
industry after its drastic wartime concentra- 
tion. 

Today there can be no doubt that new 
industries have been brought into the Dundee 
area on a scale out of all proportion to the 
labour available. The jute industry, a basic 
industry upon which the general welfare of the 
country depends, is only running at approxi- 
mately 60 per cent. of its 1939 production. 
Moreover, the new industries introduced since 
1945 are little more than half way towards 
the recruitment of their planned labour force. 
Che jute industry in Dundee, well aware of 
the labour problem, has gone ahead with the 


installation of labour saving machinery and 


has spent no less than £2,300,000 on build- 
ings and machinery between June, 1945 and 
September, 1949, and will have spent a 
further £1,000,000 by the end of this year 
in order that the maximum amount of pro- 
duction may be attained with the minimum 
amount of labour. Despite this noteworthy 
effort the jute industry is faced with a serious 
and ever increasing shortage of labour and 
is thus hindered from expanding its produc- 
tion for sale in the home and dollar markets. 
I hope that the Government sponsored 
bodies and officials concerned will take action 
before the situation deteriorates further. 


INDISPENSABLE PRODUCTS 


The products of your company are indis- 
péeasable to the operation of many industries 
in the United Kingdom, aad the prior claim 
of these industries on our present output 
has made it necessary for the Board of Trade 
to limit the extent of our direct export per- 
formance. This limitation is such that our 
American subsidiary cempany has been 
forced to purchase large quantities of jute 
cloth from European countries and India— 
cloth which before the war was all manu- 
tactured in Dundee—thus depriving the 
United Kingdom of valuable dollar business 
at a time when the earnings of dollars are a 
matter of life and death to us all. 

In cenclusion, I would like to convey my 
personal appreciation to the directors, all of 
whom ho!d executive positions in your com- 
pany, to all management, staff and employees, 
at home and overseas, for their loyal co- 
operation and hard work and to whom credit 
is due for the successful results which have 
been achieved over the past year. We are 
indeed fully conscious of our responsibilities, 
not only to our employees and stockholders, 
but also to our customers whose productions 
depend upon the continued success of our 
enterprise. 


YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


I realise in view of my previous warning 
that stockholders will be anxious to have some 
indication of how this year’s trading is going 
to turn out. It is difficult, if not impossible, 
to give any accurate forecast, but I am hopeful 
that we shall be able to put before you at 
this time next year results which. though 
likely to be lower, should still be satisfactory. 

The report and accounts were adopted ; 
the proposed dividends were approved ; the 
retiring director, Mr J. Ernest Cox, was 
re-elected and the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs. Dewar and Robertson, 
C.A., was fixed. 

At a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting a special resolution was passed 
adopting new articles of association, 


THE SCOTTISH LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


FURTHER STEADY PROGRESS 


MR CHARLES R. MUNRO ON THE 
OUTLOOK 


Mr Charles R Munro, C.A., chairman of 
the board of directors, presided at the annual 
meeting of The Scottish Life Assurance Com- 
pany, Limited, held in Edinburgh on March 
22nd. 

In movin adoption of the report and 
accounts for year 1949, the chairman said :— 


For the company 1949 has been another 
year of continued s*eady and very satisfactory 
progress. While not quite reaching the record 
figure achieved in 1947, the net new business 
of 1949, at £3,611,000, shows a substantial in- 
crease of £217,000 over last year. This is 
especially creditable to our field officials in 
view of the contraction in expendable incomes 
which becomes more and more evident as 
time goes or. Life Assurance differs from 
many less valuable commodities in that the 
purchaser has to be persuaded to buy, and 
the personality and capacity of the seller play 
no small part in the result. 


When we consider the daily risks which we 
run, and all the inventions of man which fo 
to make this life uncertain ; and the financial 
changes which have taken place since the war, 
making it almost impossible to save by the 
hitherto ordinary methods, the importance of 
the service rendered by this company with its 
efficient and energetic field men and agents 
becomes clear. It is all the more necessary 
for everyone to take advantage of the facilities 
which companies such as ours afford and make 
provision for their dependants. 


INCREASE IN PREMIUM INCOME 


The life premium income shows a further 
satisfactory increase of £70,000 to £989,000 
and is now nearly 60 per cent. in excess of 
that in 1945. The gross rate of interest earned 
on the fund was {4 5s. 6d. per cent. as com- 
pared with {4 7s. 9d. per cent. in 1948, and 
the net rate, after deduction of income tax, 
was £3 lls. 4d. per cent against £3 12s. 11d. 
per cent. This reduction is partly accounted 
for by the fact that during the early part of 
the year a considerable sum was left on 
deposit with our bankers. 


Claims by death, at 69 per cent. of the 
amount expected by the table of mortality, are 
again light. 


Under our original Memorandum of 
Association, the company had no power to 
transact capital redemption or annuity certain 
business. Unde: the new Objects Clause 
adopted last year, powers were taken to this 
effect, mainly in ordes tu enable the company 
to issue contracts under the popular “ Capital 
Annuity ” scheme. Business under this scheme 
was begun in the latter half of the year ; the 
figures shown in this accovnt therefore cover 
only a short period 


In spite of the heavy fall during 1949 in 
almost all classes of Stock Exchange securities, 
the market value of our assets is still in excess 
= the value at which they stand in the balance 
sheet. 


The London office is now established in 
the new premises at 6, Old Jewry, E.C.2, the 
purchase of which I mentioned last year. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


In these uncertain times it would not be 
fitting to end on a note of too much optimism, 
but with the ever-increasing difficulty in 
saving or investing there can be no better way 
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of providing for the futurs than by life 
assurance. 1950 has begur. well, and there is 
no reason to believe, unless unforeseen cir- 
cumstances arise, that the volume of business 
will not be maintained. 


The motion, having been seconded by Mr 
R. M. Guild, W.S., was adopted. 





TROJAN (HOLDINGS) 
LIMITED 


A BIG IMPROVEMENT 


The thirteenth annual general meeting of 
Trojan (Holdings) Limited, was held on 
March 22nd at Croydon, Mr F. L. Blow (the 
chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: Last year I intimated that 
there should be a marked improvement dur- 
ing the coming year; this has proved to be 
correct, and the present prospects of the 
Holding Company are good. 


TROJAN, LIMITED 


The progress made by this company during 
the 12 months under review can be seen at 
once in the increased turnover, which is more 
than three times as much as that in the i2 
“months ended October, 1947, and nearly 
one and a half times more than in the 12 
months ended October, 1948. The increase 
in wages and salaries over the same period 
is under 50 per cent. These satisfactory 
increases in turnover are due to the rise in 
production resulting on the cempletion of 
this company’s development work, mainly on 
our own products of commercial vehicles, 
and on Mini-Motor units ; in the case of the 
latter, production has reached 600 a week. 


It will be seen from the accounts that this 
company, which in the lest accounts pre- 
sented to you made a large loss, has during 
the 12 months ended October 31st last made 
: profit, and is now well on a profit-earning 

asis. 


MINI-MOTOR (GREAT BRITAIN), LIMITED 


On May 20th last year the Holding Com- 
pany acquired a controlling interest in Mini- 
Motor (Gt. Britain), Limited, by a purchase 
effected out of the resources of the Holding 
Company, with some assistance from that 
company’s bankers. The Mini-Motor Com- 
pany now holds the selling rights of the Min:- 
Motor auxiliary cycle unit throughout the 
world with the exception of Italy, of France 
and French colonies, and of the Argentine. 


The volume of business transacted, as will 
be seen in this company’s accounts for s.x 
months from May, 1949, to October of that 
year, augurs well for the future. 


Thousands of units have already been sold 
in the home and overseas markets. Many 
letters of satisfaction and appreciation have 
been received and customers’ accounts of 
experiences have appeared in the trade press: 
all these clearly indicate that the cycle 
auxiliary unit is proving a great success. 

Our best thanks are due to Mr Monk for 
his strenuous application to the many-sided 
demands of the company ar this stage of 
activity. The company has been well served 
by him, and by the whole of the executive 
staff and other employees, We thank them 
all, heartily. 


Mr F. J. Dykes, M.A., as a director retires, 
and offers himself for re-election. Mr Dykes 
has given very valuable service to the board 
and to the company in many directions. We 
are indebted to him for his wide practic! 
knowledge. 


The report was adopted 
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7 SECOND BRITISH ASSETS 
TRUST, LIMITED 


MR W. H. FRASER’S REVIEW 


The seventy-first annual general meeting 
of the company was held at Edinburgh on 
March 22nd. Mr W. H. Fraser, the chair- 
san, presided. The following is his review. 

Our American office. which was opened 
in 1936, has now been discontinued. Our 
‘nvestments in the United States are rela- 
tively smal] compared with what they were 
in 1936, and this, coupled with recent 
changes in tax laws here and in America, 
has removed the great advantages which the 
existence of an American office has afforded 
n the past. 

From the balance sheet you will see that 
during the year the directors called up the 
uncalled liability on the 156 partly paid 

ares and, following on payment of such 

ll, each of these shares has been converted 
nio preference and ordinary stock in the 
proportion of £2 preference and £3 ordinary 
stock, the latter being transferable in 5s. 
g units. 

CAPITALISATION PROPOSALS 


In order to bring the company’s share 
apital rather more into hire with the assets 
representing it, the directors propose that 
the sum of £312 standing at the credit of 
hare premium account, and £49,641, part of 
ihe revenue balance carried forward—together 
£49,953—should be capitalised and applied 
n paying up in full 49,953 of the unissued 
‘1 ordinary shares to be issued, credited as 
fully paid, to the holders of the company’s 
ordinary stock as at the date of passing of 
the resolution after referred to, as nearly as 
may be in the proportion of one share for 
every £7 (28 units of 5s.) of stock. Shares 
representing fractions will be sold and the 
proceeds rateably divided among the stock- 
holders entitled thereto. Thereafter the 
shares will be converted into stock transfer- 
able in units of 5s., which will rank with 
the existing stock as from the commencement 

3 of the company’s current financial year, but 
4 will not participate in the final dividend for 
q the year to December 31, 1949. The terms 
q of the resolutions required to effect the fore- 
going proposals will be submitted at an 
extraordinary general meeting, to be held 
immediately after the annual general meeting 
and following on a special resolution which 
will also be submitted, to provide that 
Article 44 of the Company’s Articles of 
Association (which requires a class meeting 
to be held where any issue of shares is made, 
for which the quorum i3 one-third of the 
issued capital of the class), shall not apply 
in the case of an issue made in terms of 
Article 112, which deals with issues of shares 
following on a capitalisation of reserves. 


VALUATION OF INVESTMENTS 


he valuation of our investments, in spite 

a small reduction, is satisfactory, the 

appreciation being 23.81 per cent., against 

29.87 per cent.—a reduction of only 4.7 per 

cent. on last year’s figures. As before, we 

have not included in our valuation the 

premium ruling in London over the current 

exchange rate for dollar securities. You will 

see that our holdings of dollar securities have 

been considerably increased during the year 

—our Canadian and American securities now 

representing some 20 per cent. of our total 
valuation. 

Ordinary income shews a small increase, 

but, as there have been practically no re- 

‘pts in respect of arrears or other non- 

recurring income, total income shows a small 

reduction. Income for the present year is 

hkely to show little change. We must expect 

some reduction in dividends from our equity 

holdings in sterling securities, but this should 

be offset by the increased income to be ex- 

pected in a full year of devalued currency 

from our dollar investments. We have now 

4 had ten years of expanding income. He 

would be a bold man who would prophesy 


of 


a conunued expansion during the next 
decade. At the same time we need not be 
unduly discouraged. We have built up a 
strong position, and I have no doubt that 
we shall meet and overcome our future 
troubles, which we are bound to encounter, 
as we have met and overcome them in the 
past. 


BRITISH ASSETS TRUST, 
LIMITED 

MR W. H. FRASER ON POSITION AND 
PROSPECTS 


The fifty-second annual general meeting of 
the company was held at Edinburgh on 
March 22nd. Mr W. H. Fraser, chairman of 
the company, presided 

The following is his review. 

In previous reports I have referred to the 
fact that although we won our case before 
the United States Supreme Court in Decem- 
ber, 1944, and thereby avoided a very large 
tax payment, the change of law in the United 
States Revenue Act of 1942 left our future 
tax position unsettled. The Tax Court con- 
cerned has now given an adverse decision, 
but, owing to the Double Tax Agreement of 
1945, the decision only affects us for 1942-4. 
The percentage of our funds in U.S.A. is 
now much smaller than in 1936, when our 
American office was opened, and this, coupled 
with the recent changes in tax laws, has 
removed the great advantages which the 
existence of an American office has afforded 
in the past. We have therefore closed the 
office. I should like to take the opportunity 
of thanking all those concerned with its suc- 
cessful operation during the 12} years of its 
existence. 


EFFECTS OF DEVALUATION 


The most important economic event of the 
year so far as this country is concerned was 
the devaluation of the £ Whilst an imme- 
diate benefit accrued, both te our valuation 
and our income, it is clear that devaluation 
alone will not get us out of our difficulties, 
and unless steps are taken to reduce govern- 
ment expenditure it may well prove that the 
wrong thing was done at the wrong time in 
the wrong way. Meantime the immediate 
result of devaluation through our dollar hold- 
ings has been that our income has been 
helped to the extent of some 1} per cent. on 
the ordinary stock, while, in a ful! year, 
assuming no material change in the amount 
of our U.S.A. holdings, the increase shouid 
be about 4} per cent. 

The balance-sheet shows no major change, 
the appreciation being 37 03 per cent., com- 
pared with 47.32 per cent. a year ago, a 
reduction of 7.0 per cent. on last year’s 
figures. 

REVENUE ACCOUNT 

Turning to the revenue account, the fall 
in income which I anticipated a year ago has 
not, I am glad to say, materialised. The gross 
income is practically unchanged, although the 
figures a year ago, as I then pointed out, 
included some £36,000, and for the previous 
year some £49,000 of non-recurring income, 
compared with only £2,472 for the year under 
review. 

Expenses of management show an increase, 
but most of this is non-recurring and repre- 
sents fairly large repairs and renewals which 
have had to be made to the office, including 
rewiring of the building, renewal of the heai- 
ing system and the carrying out of various 
repairs to the caretaker’s house. 

We have given the usual tables show- 
ing the distribution of our investments 
between fixed interest securities and equities, 
but once again these cannot be taken as very 
reliable, due to the uncompleted nationalisa- 
tion of certain industries. 

Income for the current year seems likely 
to show little change, and I look forward to 
being able to present te you another satis- 
factory report in a year’s time. 
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SCOTTISH AMICABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


FURTHER RECORDS 
MR E. 1. MAVOR’S REVIEW 


The one hundred and twenty-fourth 
annual general meeting of the Scottish 
Amicable Life Assurance Society was held 
in Glasgow on Wednesday, 22nd March, 
Mr E. I. Mavor (chairman of the ordinary 
board of directors) presiding. 


In moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, the chairman said that, as a result 
of the reduction which had taken place in 
the purchasing power of money, the indivi- 
dual’s need of life assurance had greatly 
increased. Cover which might formerly have 
been regarded as adequate might now require 
to be doubled to achieve the purpose which 
it was intended to serve. It was a grave 
misfortune that in present-day circumstances 
so few could afford the full amount of life 
assurance which thei; needs prescribed, but 
every married man, as a rough test of what 
he was achieving, could measure his premium 
outlay against the standard of one-sixth of 
income permitted for purposes of tax relief. 
The record level of new business transacted 
by British offices during the last few years 
showed that life assurance had in fact been 
accorded a remarkably high priority in many 
a sorely strained family budget. 


This increased demand for life assurance 
had been fully reflected in the Society’s new 
business figures, which continued to establish 
fresh records from year to year. In 1949 
the net sums assured under new individual 
assurances exceeded £5,000,000 for the first 
time in the Society’s history. The steep in- 
crease in recent years had been composed 
entirely of Whole Life and Endowment 
Assurances—a factor which had contributed 
substantially to the growth of premium 
income. 


GROUP ASSURANCES 


For group assurances end group pension 
policies, the results displayed from year to 
year were liable to greater fluctuation than for 
individual assurances. Although the number 
of new schemes arranged with the Society 
was fully maintained in 1949, the prevalence 
of smaller schemes had led to a considerable 
fall in the relative sums assured and annuity 
benefits. In the opening months of 1950, 
however, last year’s figures for this class of 
business had already been passed and the 
Society’s specialist organisation was con- 
stantly expanding to meet the demands of 
those who required expert advice on staff 
pension problems. 


Apart from group pension schemes pro- 
viding for the future retirement of present 
employees, the Society was prepared ‘o 
underwrite on favourable terms the pension 
liability of an employer or of a firm’s own 
pension fund in respect of groups of em- 
ployees who had already retired. Such an 
arrangement offered, in effect, an insurance 
against exceptional longevity, which could 
easily constitute a serious strain upon the 
resources available in private hands to meet 
the payment of continuing pensions. Several 
schemes of this type had been instituted 
during the past year. 


PREMIUM iNCOME EXCEEDS £2,000,000 


Annuity considerations, amounting to 


almost £570,000, were received in respect of 
new annuities granted during 1949, of which 
nearly two-thirds were effected under the 
Society’s new scheme of “ Capital Protection 
Annuities.” The Society’s premium income 
had for the first time passed the £2,000,000 
mark and already approached £2,250,000. 
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The gross interest revenue for 1949 repre- 
sented a return on the combined funds of 
£4s. 7s. 8d. ver cent; the corresponding 
net return was £3 14s. 10d. per cent. 


The continued rise in expenses was the 
result of the Society’s greatly increased busi- 
1ess and of the higher level of salaries intro- 
duced since the war. The claims by maturity 
were very similar in amount to those arising 
in the previous year. The claims by death 
wgain reflected the favourable mortality which 
the Society had experienced during the 
current quinquennium. As a result of all the 
year’s operations, the Society’s total funds 
had increased by almost £1,880,000 and now 
exceeded {£22,000,900. 


VALUATION OF INVESTMENTS 


On the assets side of the balance sheet, 
there were no striking changes in distribution 
to record, other than those which followed 
from the investment of the year’s increment 
in the funds. While the resu!ts of a valuation 
of the Society’s Stock Exchange Investments 
as at December 31, 1949, reflected the general 
fall in security values, the market values at 
the close of the year remained in excess of 
the values shown in the balance sheet. 

The Society had now entered its 125th 
year, at the end of which a valuation of its 
assets and liabilities would fall to be made 
for the purpose of assessing the rate of bonus 
for the current quinquennium. Although the 
chairman refrained 1. these uncertain tumes 
from offering any prediction regarding 
bonuses, he reminded members that since the 
start of the present quinquennium the 
Society’s interim bonus had been maintained 
at 30s. per cent. per annum—the same com- 
pound rate as was declared for the ten years 
1936-45. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
INCREASED TURNOVER 

Sir George H. Nelson (the chairman), 
presiding on March 22nd at the thirty-first 
annual general meeting of the English 
Electric Company, Limited, said: 

The turnover for 1949 was up by nearly 
£6,000,000 on the 1948 figure, which was 
£5,000,000 better than for 1947. The in- 
crease of net profit arose from increased 
turnover and not from any increase in prices. 
The outstanding feature in the consolidated 
account of the group was the increase of 
£1,098,004 in the total reserves, which now 
stood at £6,079,768. Those reserves, together 
with the issued capital, were fully employed 
in the business, being represented, not by 
cash, but by plant and buildings or by stocks 
and work-in-progress. They were a contri- 
bution by the ordinary shareholder to the 
general strength of the company, but one on 
which he received no interest or other direct 
benefit. 

The first of four 32,000 kW. generators 
which the company were installing in the 
Loch Sloy station was supplying power to 
the grid system. It was the first major 
station of the present Scottish National 
hydro project to commence generation. 

The past year had been notable in the 
electric traction field for the inauguration of 
the Liverpool Street-Shenfield electrification, 
for which the company had supplied all the 
electric motor and electrical control equip- 
ment The Canberra aircraft which the 
company designed and manufactures had 
been the subject of world-wide interest and 
comment. The permanent expansion of the 
company’s business and activities had neces- 
sitated the appointment of Mr H. G. Nelson 
as deputy managing director. 

The report was adopted, and the final divi- 
dend of 6 per cent. (making 10 per cent. for 
the year) declared on the ordinary stock. 
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TEMPERANCE PERMANENT BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH IN RESPECT OF YEAR 1949 


The ninety-sixth annual meeting of the 
Temperance Permanent Building Society was 
held on Thursday, March 16th, at the Caxton 
Hall, London. : 

Mr Cyril W. Black, J.P., M.P., F.R.I.C.S., 
chairman of the society, in the course of his 
speech, said:—The year which has re- 
cently closed has witnessed steady progress 
in the development of the society’s business, 
but has been in the main a period of con- 
solidation. 


INCREASE IN ASSETS AND MORTGAGES 


The total assets at the close of the year 
amounted to a figure of £24,371,572—an in- 
crease of £1,813,941. The amounts due to 
shareholders and depositors increased by 
£1,692,630 to an aggregate of £22,718,032. 

Restrictions on new investments have been 
removed, and the society is willing, until 
further notice, to receive investments on share 
or deposit account by any one individual to 
a total of £5,000, a husband and wife count- 
ing as one for this purpose. The current rates 
of interest payable are 2} per cent. tax paid 
by the society on share investments, and 14 
per cent. tax paid by the society on deposit 
accounts. In the case of an investor liable 
for income tax at the full standard rate of 
9s. in the £, these rates are equivalent to 
gross yields of £4 1s. 9d. per annum in the 
case of shares, and £2 14s. 6d. per annum in 
the case of deposits. 

At these current rates of interest, invest- 
ments with the society cannot in my opinion 
be bettered by any other investments avail- 
able at the present time. In a record of 
nearly 100 years’ successful business, it is 
the proud boast of the society that every 
investor has received both his interest and 
his capital on the due dates and that not one 
penny has ever been lost by the investing 
public as a result of any investments made 
in this society, 

The amount advanced on mortgage during 
the year aggregated £6,810,354, nearly 90 per 
cent. of the total being in amounts of not 
exceeding £3,000. The average amount out- 
standing on the mortgages of the society at 
the end of the year was only about £900, from 
which it will be obvious to you that the 
society’s funds are invested in properties 
(consisting principally of private dwelling 
houses for owner-occupation) of moderate size 
and value for which there is always likely to 
be a steady demand and a reasonable freedom 
from violent fluctuations in value. 

Furthermore, our mortgages are spread 
over very wide and diverse areas, so that any 
adverse factors which might at any time 
affect any particular area of the country would 
only have a limited effect on the business of 
the society. 

It is probably hardly necessary for me to 
say that your directors have subjected mort- 
gage applications to an intensive and rigid 
scrutiny, and have only accepted mortgage 
business with which they have been entirely 
satisfied. 


RESERVES AND TAXATION 


Appropriations of £50,000 and £26,394 to 
general reserve account and contingency 
account respectively have been made—the 
total of the general reserve account, con- 
tingency account and balance of profit carried 
forward amount to over £1,380,000, repre- 
senting more than per cent. of the 
aggregated share and deposit capital. 

I feel compelled to refer again to the 
crippling incidence of taxation to which our 
profit and loss account bears eloquent testi- 
mony. taxation with which we are 
afflicted is now on such a scale as to make 


it very difficult to make allocations to reserve 
on the scale we would desire. 

The balance of profit § available for 
strengthening the position of the society 
has only been secured at the cost of a mos 
rigid scrutiny by your directors of the various 
items comprised in management expenses. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


I am very glad to pay my tribute again to 
the splendid work done during the year by 
our managing director, Mr. Ronald Bell, his 
executive colleagues and the members of the 
staff. During yet another year they have 
shown a loyalty to the interests of the society 
which is beyond all praise, and the satis- 
factory position we are now able to report 
to you is due in no small measure to their 
faithful and enthusiastic labours. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR BUILDING SOCIETIES 


You would, no doubt, expect me to say a 
little in conclusion regarding current business 
and the future trend of events in so far as 
they relate to the operations of a society such 
as ours. Our business, in common with 
many other enterprises, is subject to-day to 
the influence of political considerations to a 
degree unthought of before the war. Since 
the war it has been the policy of the Govern- 
ment to make the local authorities very nearly 
the sole providers of new houses and flats, 
and the opportunities given to the private 
builder to erect houses or flats on his own 
account for letting or sale have been 
negligible. 

I do not think that the fact is sufficiently 
realised by the public that every house or flat 
completed by the local authorities carries 4 
minimum subsidy of £22 a year for sixty 
years which is being provided by the tax- 
payers and ratepayers, aggregating over the 
period a total minimum subsidy of £1,320 
for every house and flat built. This subsidy 
is granted irrespective of the need of the 
occupier of the house or flat, and the policy 
results in many citizens who are compara- 
tively well off having their rents heavily 
subsidised by taxpayers and ratepayers who 
are less well off. 

Furthermore, the policy of not allowing the 
private builder to erect houses for sale has 
resulted in the prices of all existing houses 
being kept at a scarcity level because the 
demand much exceeds the supply and, in the 
absence of the building of new houses {or 
sale, this excess of demand over supply is 
bound to continue indefinitely, We in the 
building society movement consider it is not 
in the national interest that those families 
who prefer to buy their homes should be 
compelled by Government policy to rent, and 
the majority of citizens must surely be 
opposed to the subsidising of the rents of 4 
privileged minority, irrespective of whether 
the circumstances of the individual family 
to be housed justifies the grant of a subsidy 
or not. 

While the present restrictive policies con- 
tinue there is no possibility of a satisfactory 
rate of house building being achieved. This 
unsatisfactory rate of house building is now 
becoming so obvious that it will inevitably 
lead to a widespread demand by the public 
that many aspects of present Government 
policy should be modified or reversed, and 


that the private builder, in co-operation with 
the building societies, should be allowed 
again to play a free and unfettered part in 
solving this great social problem of the 
housing shortage. 

The report and statement of accounts were 
adopted. 
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BIRMINGHAM AND 
DISTRICT INVESTMENT 
TRUST LIMITED 


CONTROLS RESTRICT INVISIBLE 
EXPORTS 


The sixty-sixth annual geueral meeting of 
The Birmingham and District Investment 
Trust Limited was held on March 17th in 
London. 


Mr H. C. Drayton, chairman and managing 
director, in the course of his speech, said: 
Our investment revenue amounted to 
£525,000 against £522,000 last year, and our 
traffic receipts amounted to £67,000 against 
£93,000, a decrease of £26,000. If you pass 
the directors’ recommendat on of an ordinary 
dividend of 12 per cent., there will be 
£200,000 to be transferred to undivided 
profits account, as against £217,000. 


The decrease in our revenue is accounted 
for in the main by the drop in our traffic 
receipts. I have informed you in the last 
two years of the position and I told you that 
the year ended December 31, 1949, would 
be the last year in which we should be 
entitled to receipts from traffic. From now 
on our revenue will be derived solely from 
interest On investments. 


COMPARISON WITH 1938 


Before the war the standard of living in 
this country was higher than it is today. One 
of the reasons for that was that we were 
able to purchase our food and raw materials 
from abroad by the aic of what are called 
invisible exports. In 1938 our interest, 
profits and dividends totalled £175,C00,000 ; 
in 1947 they were £47,000,000, and in 1948 
they were £66,000,000, showing an increase 
in these two years of £19,000,000. Also in 
the Board of Trade returns under the head- 
ing “Other ”—the only designation used— 
in the year 1948 those “other” items were 
£120,000,000 as against £6,000,000 for 1947. 
These items were made up as regards 1947 
as to a debit of £14,000,006 on films and a 
credit of £20,000,000 on oil royalties, 
insurance, commissions, banking, etc., and in 
1948 these same items were a debit of 
£10,000,000 on films anc a credit of 
£130,000,000 made up of the above items. 


These increases in the two years show 
private enterprise as well as we would expect 
it to do under present regulations and con- 
trols. Today, in spite of the help received 
from the officials in getting permission to work 
the controls and regulations, there is no doubt 
whatsoever that they are a handicap to pro- 
ducing more invisible exports and I do make 
the plea that those controls and regulations 
should be lifted as far as it is possible to do. 


FREEING FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Personally, although it would be taking « 
very grave risk to free foreign exchange en- 
urely, I think it might be worth the gamble, 
as I believe that at first blush certain people 
might transfer their money to other countries, 
but after that they would start to bring it 
back to this country. Anyway, we should, 
under free exchange, know exactly where we 
stood and what the £ was worth, whereas 
today we can only make a crude guess. 


With regard to the company’s prospects for 
the current year, there will be a decrease in 
Tevenue Owing to the non-receipt of traffics, 
but I shall be surprised if our revenue from 
investments does not show an_ increase 
although I do not expect that increase to 
make up entirely for the decrease in traffics. 
A satisfactory aspect of our revenue account 
is that I do not think your dividend of 12 per 
cent. for the year ended December 31, 1950, 
will be in jeopardy. 


The report was adopted 


MARCONI’S WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPH 


A YEAR OF PROGRESS 


The fifty-second annual general meeting 
of Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Company 
Limited, was held on March 22nd in 
London. 


Sir George H. Nelson, F.C.GL, 
M.I.Mech.E., M.I.E.E., the chairman, in 
the course of his speech, said: The profit 
for the year amounts to £140,483, an increase 
of £7,757 over 1949, which, although modest, 
shows an upward trend in spite of the 
increasing and intense competition in our 
particular sphere. Your directors recom- 
mend a dividend of 7 per cent., less tax, 
on the ordinary shares. 


Our order book has shown a marked 
increase, and our exports have been main- 
tained at a very high level. During the year 
new designs of equipment have been intro- 
duced throughout the extensive range of the 
company’s products, and these have met with 
a very favourable reception from our 
customers throughout the whole world. 


In the field of broadcasting we have pro- 
duced new designs of short-wave and 
medium-wave high power transmitters, for 
which we have already received substantial 
orders. These transmitters show consider- 
able improvements in efficiency. New de- 
signs of sound studio equipment have also 
been produced and marketed during the year. 


Marconi television cameras which are 
being used by the B.B.C. have achieved some 
outstandingly successful broadcasts, notable 
among these being the pictures transmitted 
on the night of the General Election from 
Trafalgar Square, and from the Royal Covent 
Garden Opera House on the occasion of the 
visit of their Majesties the King and Queen. 


The report was adopted. 


INTERNATIONAL 
COMBUSTION (HOLDINGS), 
LIMITED 


CONSIDERABLE INCREASE IN 
PRODUCTION 


The sixteenth general meeting of Inter- 
national Combustion (Holdings), Limited, 
was held on March 21st in London, Mr 
G. R. T. Taylor (chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review :— 


A new company has been formed to take 
over the operating side of the business, 
thereby resulting in your company becoming 
solely 2 holding company, and its name has 
been changed accordingly. 


A further expanded output has been 
responsible for an increase in the profit for 
the year under review. 


The preference dividend and an interim 
dividend on the £351,698 ordinary stock in 
issue on July 15, 1949, having been paid, 
your directors recommend that the sum of 
£100,000 be transferred to general revenue 
reserve, and that a final dividend of 11 per 
cent. be paid on the £879,245 ordinary stock 
in issue at September 30, 1949. These divi- 
dends represent the same amount as was 
distributed last year, and will leave a balance 
of £118,758 to be carried forward against 
£95,486 brought in. 


During the year a steady flow of orders 
received has been maintained. Our main 
products consist of equipment required for 
the raising of steam for the generation of 
electricity in the most efficient and economical 
manner, and in this connection we are keep- 
ing abreast of our programme, so that we are 
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in a position to take our fair share of this 
vital and very important work. 

A considerable increase in production has 
kept pace with the amount of orders received, 
and has been accelérated by the coming into 
operation of our overseas factories in Australia 
and South Africa. Production during the 
current year to date shows an even greater 
imcrease upon the previous year. 

The report was adopted: 





BRITISH HOME STORES, 
LIMITED 


ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 


The annual general meeting of British 
Home Stores, Limited, was held on March 
22nd in London, Mr Horace Moore, chair- 
man, presiding 


_The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


Your directors are pleased to be able to 
report another satisfactory year’s trading. 
Profits of the group before taxation amounted 
to £811,335 against £675,457 in the previous 
year and £250,000 has been appropriated 
to general reserve. 


TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS 


In 1939 we had 3,300 employees, now we 
have 4,500. Our turnover is many times 
greater. We then had 58 stores, now we 
have 72 Profits have increased from 
£102,165 to £811,335. During these years 
your directors decided that their best possible 
policy was to devote their time and thought 
to the building up of the business on the 
soundest possible iong-term lines. They 
have believed that if such a policy was 
properly carried out results would follow. 
They decided, firstly, to give the public the 
best possible value rather than to look for 
profit. Im consequence customer support and 
goodwill has improved immeasurably and 
increased turnover and profits have followed. 


Secondly, they considered that we could 
expect progressive results only if we built 
up a good and contented team of employees 
and, te this end, we have devoted much time, 
thought and money to what I will call “ In- 
vestment in Manpower.” In the third place 
it was considered that the support of the 
first-class manufacturers of the country was 
essential to make the progress we visualised. 
To offer the best possible value on our 
counters is a mutual problem, and our sup- 
pliers have been quick to appreciate that our 
joint success depends on satisfying our cus- 
tomers. When this is achieved large volume 
sales and orders automatically follow. In- 
genuity and ideas have to be pooled and 
long-term plans formulated. 


I am pleased to be able to tell you that 
great strides have been made, and year by 
year the quantities of merchandise delivered 
to us by individual firms continue to grow. 
To-day we number amongst our suppliers a 
large majority of the firms who are the 
acknowledged leaders in their respective fields 
of manufacture. We thank them for their 
confidence and the support they have given 
to us, without which we could not have 
progressed thus far. Fourthly, we arranged 
to improve the amenities, plant and equip- 
ment of our existing stores. Lastly, we 
decided to make plans for future expansion 
when that is possible. 


These days the future appears just as un- 
certain as ever, but having travelled safely 
so far through the hazards of the last 10 
years, your directors feel we shall be able 
to meet whatever lies ahead with modest 
confidence. 


Resolutions covering the issue of three new 
ordinary stock units for every ten held were 
carried unanimously. 


Ss 
A\ 
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Investment Statistics 


Company Notes 


Raphael Tuck.—A group trading loss of 
£61,869 has been incurred for the year ended 
April 30, 1949, against a profit in the previous 
year of £68,341. Loss attributable to the 
parent company is £62,896. After crediting 
income tax recoverable of £32,000 
£30,777 transferred from stock reserve a loss 
of £7,974 remains. Carry forward of the 
parent company £37,109 (£45,083). Ordinary 
dividend nil (15 per cent). The 5 per cent 
preference dividend is paid. 


Anglo-American Corporation of South 
Atrica.—Preliminary figures show an esti- 
mated profit for the year to December 31, 
1949, after taxation, of £2,886,000 against an 
adjusted comparable figure of £1,599,000 for 
1948. The latest profit figure includes 
approximately £1,000,000 arising from the 
shares in Springbok Colliery. The dividend 
is raised by 10 per cent to 40 per cent 
plus a 20 per cent bonus (same). 


Be Beers Consolidated Mines.—The pre- 
liminary statement reveals a fall in net profits 
from £5,971,398 for 1948 to £4,941,568 in 
the latest period. Net profit is struck after 
deducting taxation £1,525,000 (£1,800,000) 
and providing £750,000 (£600,000) for capital 
expenditure. The dividend of 3s. per share 
plus a bonus of Is. 6d. or 90 per cent is 
repeated. Effective rate of South African 
non-resident shareholders’ tax is 6.3 per cent. 


Shell Oi! Company.—Sales in 1949 totalled 
$816.4 million, compared with $830.4 million 
in 1948. The fall was entirely attributable 
to lower revenues from crude oil; both 
refined products and chemicals showed an 
increase. Net income was reduced from 
$111.4 million ($8.27 per share) to $76.4 
million ($5.67 per share). Dividends were 
maintained at $5. Capital expenditure was 
reduced from $122.7 million to $93.2 million. 


Halifax Building Society.—The report 
for the year ended January 31, 1950, shows 
that total assets have increased from £148.2 
million to £154.5 million during the year. 


Balances due on 218,659 mortgages increased 
from £103.92 million to £113.9 million. 
Mortgage balances thus account for less than 
74 per cent of total assets, and the remainder 
consists very largely of cash and liquid 
investments. Share accounts rose from 
£96.1 million to £101.9 million, but deposit 
accounts were unchanged at £42.9 million. 


Callaher.—Group profit subject to tax for 
the year ended December 31, 1949, was 
£1,192,025 against £1,449,941. Net group 
profit, after tax, £569,058 (£664,103). Divi- 
dend 324 per cent (same). 


Cammell Laird.—The preliminary figures 
show the parent company’s net profit after 
unstated deductions for taxation, depreciation, 
debenture interest and sinking fund at 
£436,976 for 1949 against £409,831 for the 
year ended December 31, 1948. Reserves, 
£250,000 (£200,000). Parent company’s carry 
forward, £194,162 (£192,673). The dividend 
is slightly higher at 94 cent on the 
ordinary capital, raised to £3,550,000 by the 
100 per cent bonus issue against 12$ per 
cent less tax and a tax free bonus of 3 per 
cent (or 18 per cent approx.) for 1948. 


Union Corporation.—The preliminary an- 
nouncement reveals a rise in group profits 
after UK taxation from £685,203 to 
£831,070. Taxation requires £675,000 
against £646,800. Exploration reserve re- 
ceives {£200,000 (same) and £47,728 1s 
written off new issue expenses. Carry forward 
£213,008 (£182,666). An unchanged divi- 
dend of 6s. per share or 48 per cent is paid 
on the capital, enlarged during the year by 
the offer of 232,000 12s. 6d. shares at £10 
per share. 


Hadfields. — Preliminary figures show 
group net profits for the twelve months ended 
September 30, 1949, at £332,092 against 
£185,733 for the previous nine months only 
after deducting £115,498 (£141,301) UK 
taxation. The net figures include profits 
relating to earlier years of £161,206 (£54,366). 
The dividend of 174 per cent is equivalent 
to 13 per cent paid previously for nine 
months only. 


Capital Issues 


Pilkington’s Tiles.—Lists opened ani 
closed on March 24th for the issue of 200,000 
54 per cent. cumulative redeemable £1 pre- 
ference shares at 20s. 6d. per share. 

Fisons.—Lists will open and close on 
March 29th for the issue of £3,500,000 of 
44 per cent first mortgage debenture stock, 
1965-83, at £98 per cent, of which 
£1,172,000 has been taken firm. In addi- 
tion to this loan capital consists of 
£7,697,456 in £3,258,900 44 per cent cumu- 
lative preference stock and £4,438,556 in £1 
ordinary shares. Group profits less minority 
interest subject to income tax for years 
to June 30th: 1940, £315,744; 1948, 
£588,092 ; 1949, £464,512. Group assets as 
at June 30, 1949: Fixed assets, £6,156,913 ; 
trade investments, £772,111; total curren: 
assets, £5,851,777; met current assets, 
£372,674. 

East African High Commission.—[ isi; 
will open and close on March 27th for a 
cash and conversion issue of £3,500,000 34 
per cent redeemable loan stock, 1966-68, at 
£974 per cent for the East African Railways 
and Harbour Administration. The issue ts 
designed to replace the £3,500,000 Kenya 
Government 4} per cent loan due on May 
Ist. 


New Issue Prices 


| “Tssue | Price, 
Issue = Mar. 22, 
| @ |} 1950 
Ballantyne, Pref.........-..- T a/> 19/9 -20/3 
DOE i. cic. Canis abbiniebe ss /0 0/6—10/9) 
DIRE. 655k con hamineem 2/0 ; 2/44—2/6 
Brutton, Mitchell, Pref........ 20/7§* 20/0—20/9 
a Elec., Deb. .....0000- = = 923 
inglish Elec., Deb... .....+-+ 05— 1045 
. Ord. (£1 paid)........ 35/0 (25/104—28/15 
AG eteeep heey 70/0 | 15/6—16/61 
a BOE ont civeccet re i a 
N. Ireland, 60-70. ......s.000. | —9 
— Jos ‘ide nolan ooes maid - | Vie wat 
amaica, es ep wpa Ga 98} 
Quorn Specialties... . 1.1... 4 | 1/44—1/5) 
Silvertown Services .......++. hee 14/6-—15/6 
Steel, Ist Mort. Deb.......... 100* | 99}—100} 
S. Rhodesia (£40 paid)....... 98 %—fht 
Ultramar, Deb..............- 100 | 9101 
* Placing. + pm. 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list contaiming 366 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the following company 
reports appear in the Supplement : Raphael Tuck ; Hadfields ; Cammell Laird ; Gallaher. 


Prices, 


| j 
. || Price, | Price, | Yield, | Yield, 
Year 1950 '|Mar. 15, Mar. 22,| Mar. 22, | Mar. 22, 
| 1950 | 1950 1950 


i Name ot Security 
Jan. 1 to Mar.22 i 1950 
High } 


Low | 









1 re i 
1011 | 101z |War Bonds 24% Aug. 1, 1949-51) 101 
101} | 101g War Bonds 24% Mar. 1, 1951-53!) 101 | 
1014} | 100% || War Bonds 2}% Mar. 1952-54) 101; | 
100% | 100 |Exch. Stk. 24% Feb. 15, 1955...) 100 | 

| 100) || War Bonds 24% Aug. 18,1954-56!) 101 
102 | 1014 ||Funding 24% June 15, 1952-57.|| 101} | 
103¢ | 102 |/Nat. Def. 3% July 15, 1954-58.|| 1025 | 
103§ | 101} || War Loan 3% Oct. 15, 1955-59.|| 102}xd) 
99 | 64 ||Sav. Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1955-65 98) | 
99% 97} |\Funding 24% April 15, 1956-61.'|  98xd | 


% | 95 /|\Punding 3% Apri 15, 1959-69...) 95)xd/ 

1073 | 1 \\Funding 4% ay 1960-90...|| 1065 

96; | 94% |/Sav. Bonds 39% pt. 1, 1960-70| 945 

93§ | 91% /\Sav. Bonds “4%, ay 1, 1964-67) 923 — 
1083 | | '|Vict. Bonds 4% Sept.1, 1920-76)| 106 

| 91g |jSav. 3 15, 1965-75) 92) | 

12h | 1 Consols 4olatter eb. 1, 1957). 1014 

of | (Ol v. 34% (after Apr. 1, 1961).|| 914}xd/ 

|| Treas.Stk.2$% (afterApr.1,1975)| 67§xdi 

(Treas. Stk.3 o after Ape-5, 1966 . xd 

90 | 86 |Redemp. Stk. 3% Oct. 1, 87pxd 

93% | 9 ||WarLoan3}% (afterDec.1,1952)| 914 | 
7 68 Senate TAA, anc chndiinn antics 6 





Rede ie 
at latest % 
(Funding 4 yield is taken to 
(m) Net yields are calculated after allowing for tax at 


Assumed average life 14 vears 2 months. 








et Gross : 
oe Last Twe 
Year 1950 es 
Jan. 1 to Mar, 22) vidends 





(m) 































} s. pis Ss. . i i 
(6 510\)110 6/ | @ | 
101g | 015 9\118 64 98 | 95 a1 
101; | 1 0 7/2 3 34) 2005 | | td) d) 
100; {1320/2 46] 8h! % | SO cl Me 
101% | 1 4 1/2 6104 TH) 681 366] ba 
log | 1 6 4) 21114 72/-| 67/9) 10 > 5 
102% | 1 611/214 34 78/9) T1/6| wc| 1% 
lo2xd | 1 8 3) 214 9M 19/6| 17/03) 40 ¢| 40 
8h 1115 913 3 4H 70/13 66/-| Zeal 7 
98xd | 211 3| 213 11d] 139/- | 129/-| 15 @| 119 b 
xd 118 8) 3 6 4/1 95/3) -| 2b] 8e 
106} (112 5/3 9 Og 35/-| 32 © 6) pa 
4) 1119 6/3 7 TF b| 
92 |11811/3 3 4! ¢ 
106$ | 113 9)3 8 4 ¢ 
92% |2 010'3 9 é 
ly | 2 3 7/319 5 
Qlfxd 2 2 0;316 4 
67xd|/2 10,314 7 
@oxd | 2 1 3/3 1411 
8ixd |} 2 19°31 5 
94/2 26/317 8 
(2011/32 9 
21 8/3 910 5 
60, b 
228/312 7 "| lope 
12121395 13/3 | a} i 
2251/3120 41/9, 15 a| 2 









Hi Low | (@) 6) 


l i Price, Yield, 
| Mar. 15, | Mar. 22,| Mar. 2? 
|} 1950 | 1950 | 1950 
{ 


Name of Securit: 

























} i 
i Other Securities | lg sd 
Australia 34% 1965-69..... 97 | a i > 9 3 
'/Birmingham 23% 1955-57.. | 216 ( 
paneto-merioes Corp., 10/-. 7 8 | 315 0 
|| Anglo-Iranian nC pate coe 7 1 4 4 

||Assoc. Electrical £1...) T1/l0y} 71/3 | 4 4 2 
|| Assoc. Port. Cem., Ord. Stk. £1 75/7 | 16/3 | 518 0 
| Austin Motor, Ord. Stk, 5/-.../} 18/9 | 18/9 | 7 2 
Barclays Bank, Ord. ‘B’ {1..) 69/- | 68/- | 4 2 4 
feo atcliff, Ord. {1...... 134/44 | 135/- | 31 Vt 
|| British Ox fl....) 95/- | 9/- |4 4 3 
\Courtaulds, Ord. £1........ 33/6 | 33/- |) 4101 
‘|Distillers Co., Ord. 4/-...... a3 | ie \§ . et 
i 59/6 | 60/3 | 419 7 

41/10} 42/6 | 414 1 

caletnd 100/- | 101/3 |6 6 5 

so/- | 30/- | 613 4 

42/6 42/6 |414 1 

60/- | 60/- | 5 0 0 

39/- | 39/- |6 8 2 

sedbaee 41/6 | 42/- | 514 3 

ienicuwas 31 2 9 Of 

50/3 | 419 6 

63/9 |2 7 Ot 

5 489 

16/3 | 318 8 
45/3 | 317 4m 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended March 18, 1950, total 
ordinary revenue was £66,152,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £71,852,000 and issues 
to sinking funds nil. Thus, including sinking 
fund allocations of £18,713,000 the surplus 
accrued since April Ist is £648,211,000 com- 
pared with {946,868,000 for the corresponding 
period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 

eceipts into the 

Exchequer 

(£ thousand) 


j April 
1 











Esti- | Bart 
mate, | Week | Week 
to ‘ended| ended 


Revenue 








Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
18, 19, 18, 
1950 ' 1949 | 1950 









ORDINARY 

REVENUE 
Income SROs ciwasd 
Surtees ia ssenes 105,000 
Estate, etc., Duties | 176, 
Stamps. .....e+e: | 48, 
3 Tam adins | 240,000 
Other Inland Rev.| 1,000 


SpecialContributn.; 25,000 


Total Customs &| 
Racin’ (ive kaes il 


Motor Duties..... 
Surplus War Stores 
Surplus Receipts} 
from Trading. . 
P.O. (Net Receipts) | 
Wireless Licences. | 
Crown Lands..... 
Receipts from 
Sundry Loans. . 
Miscell. Receipts. . 





Total Ord. Rev... 






} 


Se_F-BaLANCING 






Post Office....... | 159,630 147,740) 156,6 
Income Tax on} 
E.P.T. Refunds! 8,385, 11, 


ssues out of the Exc 
to meet payments 


quer 


(£ thousand) 
Esti- [April | April} | 
Expenditure mate, - * Week | Week 
1949-50 to to ended | ended 
Mar, Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
19, 18, 19, 18, 
1949 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt..... 


2,231) 2,262 


Other Cons, Fund 
00 26 


2,431| 2,288 
42,632) 69,564 


eee 


4 45,063) 71,852 
47, ... 


Total 


eee 


Total Ord. Expd., 
Sinking Funds .. . 





































CHANGES IN DEBT (¢ thousand) 


Receipts PAYMENTS 
Treasury Bilis .... 15,443 | Nat. Savings Certs. 160 
Ways & Meaus Ad- | 24% Def. Bonds... 200 

WERE oi Cie 1,015 3% Def. Bonds... . 898 
13% Exchequer 
Bonds, 1950 .... 50 
Tax Reserve Certs. 2,789 
Other De dt :-— 
Enter ah. ieee 101 
External ...... 802 
Treasury Deposit 
Receipts ...... 12,500 
16,458 17,440 


FLOATING DEBT 


({ million) 



































i Ways and 
reaeury Means 
Bills Advances pee 
patios Sibi | Bank mg 
Public} ot Debt 
Tender; Tap | Depts.' Eng- 


land 





2210-0| 2243-4 


2980-01 1952-1 
4983-0 


7} 2990-0{ 1949-5 





5950: 
























366° 
291- 


516° 





50 Oe fe Pees THRs OF 
. + @ : 22-8 . eee 7. 
an Anoe maoe oo 


TREASURY BILLS 


million) 





Rate 
of Allot 





292-4 | 230-0 

253-9 | 230-0 

251-9 | 230-0 4°95 88 
266-1 | 230-0 §+83 43 
271-4 | 220-0 5:74 20 
286-9 | 210-0 5-66 63 
304-0 | 210-0 5-44 56 
287-4 | 220-0 5-96 69 
294-5 | 220-0 §-75 65 
274-4 | 220-0 6-44 18 
321-6 | 230-0 5-23 

307+2 | 230-0 5:54 

274-7 | 230-0 5-98 








On March 17th applications for bills to be paid on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
were accepted as to about 79 per cent of the amount 
applied for at £99 17s. 4d., and applications at higher 
prices were accepted in full, Applications for payment 
on Saturday were accepted at £99 17s. 5d. and above in 
full. Treasury Bills to a maximum of £230 million are 
being offered for March 24th. For the week ending 
March 25th the banks will not be asked for Treasury 


—_————— 


Other Deps.:- 


of National Debt an 





BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MARCH 22, 1950 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued:- 


£ 
Govt. Debt... 13,015,100 


In Circulation 1260,408,927 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- | Securities ... 1288,266,112 
partment .. 39,947,896 | Other Secs... . 708,351 

| Coin (other 
than gold). . 10,437 

Amt. of Fid.- —— 

| Issue. - 1300,000,000 

| Gold Coin and 

Bullion {at 

248s. Cd. per 

oz. fine)..... 


356,823 


—_———— 


1300,356,823 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 


1300,556,823 


é £ 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 472,983,941 
MGS cc da cad 968,930 | Other Secs.:- 42,298,070 


Public Deps.:- 171,872,457) Discounts and 
Public Acets.* 
H.M. Treas. 

Special Acct. 158,674,778 | 


370,195,023 

290,450,758 | Notes 

79,744,265 
560,589,410 | 560,589,410 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


{£ million) 


13,197,679 | 


Advances... 
Securities. ... 


18,053,050 
24,245,020 


Bankers... 
Other Accts... 


39,947,896 
5,359,503 


RAs ainetan 


j 










1949 1950 


Mar. Mar. Mar. 
8 | Bb 22 

















ssue Dept. :-— 
Notes in circulation... .. 
Notes in banking depart- 
WR i. asd Khas 00 2 Ks 
Government debt and 
on 
Other securities......... 
CNR 60nd So vas dae hes 
Valued at s. per fine oz... 
Banking Dept. :— 
Deposits :— 
iblic Accounts ........ 
Treasury Special Account 
MN a ionic tecsnsane 
WONG ccccbnsanbes same 
DMG Cicdu oie é ch0 6dr es 
Securities :—~ 
Government............ 
Discounts, etc........... 
Other 
Mike css aveckketeoaie 
Banking dept. res......... 


42-7| 39-3} 39-9 


o 

- 
Sees 
Ce ww 


Seren eeee 


G WARREO HRA 


“ Proportion ” 


eee ee 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue lowered from {£1,350 million to £1,300 
million on January 11, 1950. 


“ THe Economist” INDEX OF WHOLESALE 





‘Dace Gad <>) 


oie 


ney ae iaae 


paar 


Lore 
S 


enw 
SHSCUROCH AOE ANS 


faeco 






























Total (excl. Self ee 7 edema ee 269-7 | 267-5 | 264-7 
34 ; j maciwin7ieco i 0 0U0U}UMmMftfté~™~™~COmeMOC EAE CUR ACO OOOOCCCCC*#L: OCRPEATROTARS © cc eee eens - . . 
Bal. Expa.)... . |532970%% 46,120) 71,853 ere — Miscellaneous ........-. 151-6 | 157-3 | 155-6 
Sexr-B ousan 
Post Ge 2, 2,700 Week Ended otal, Complete Index........ 177-4 
Income Tax on Gaeta EL er ee ee 
E.P.T. Refunds 151; 152 ar, 12,\Mar. llgMar. 11, | 1913=100............. 
| 2801950 1950 GOLD AND SILVER 
Total. 3a gene 47,861) 74,704 | Savings Certificates :-— 
PCE. ics ives eeks 2,500 | 2,000] 97,100 The Bank of England's official buying price for gold 
_After decreasing Exchequer balances by £213,814 to Repayments ........++++ 2,500 | 2,100} 119,050 | was raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce on 
42,651,319, the other operations for the week decreased Satriani ————-~ | September 19, 1949, and the selling price to authorised 
the gross National Debt by £981,598 to £25,143 million. Net Savings ....+.++.++- Nil {Dr 100 \Dr21,950 | dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot 
Defence Bonds :— on } 335 $3.50 cash prices during last week were as follows :-— 
Receipts. .....ceeeseeess 3 
Ps NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) Repayments ».......... 791 | 1,595 | 40,122 SILVER 
tion (Centralized B a cuinemmearont in rn naeee teint 
ee ee Relea. is 35 in 0 Dr 146 \Dr1,270 \Dr16,612 poe 
P.O. and Trustee Savings | London |New York; Bombay | Bombay 
NET ISSUES ({ thousand) Banks :— per ounce|per ounce|per 100 tolag per tola 
Post Office and Receipts. .... i ia a ak 13,615 | 14,482} 605,799 
E.P.T. Refunds eeuemea ie ee See caeeas Soe |. Repayments ...c-0-0.00. 10,719 | 11,721 | 633,129 
erseas Trade Guar: 
Guarantees Act, ek BER a iicces ess Dr2,896 | 2,761 \Dr27,330 
‘al Authorities Loans Act, o ee f Penile 
Hire Towns Act, 1946, s. Ny es : = » } Vitiee ae . = Total Net Savings......... 750 1,391 [Dr65,892 
mance Acts, 1946 and 1947, Post-war Credits.... 38] | Interest on certificates repaid 450 445 | 24,207 
; Interest accrued on savings 
6,632 | __ remaining invested ...... 2,395 436 | 118,901 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


incorporated im the Colony of Hong Rong) 
ihe taability oF Mensber w Himited oe extent and in manner prescribed vy Urdiaanc No. 


1929 of the Oolony 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY Pale ae $20,000,00 - 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - _€6,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - - + $20,000,002 
Head Office : HONG KONG 
Chairman eed Chief Manager : ~Hosouras.e Stn Agron Morse, 0.B.E. 
ondon Office : 9, Geacechurch E.C.3. 































London Managers .5, A. ae A, M. Duwoan Watiace. 
BURMA OHINA (Oon. EDOOMIN A MALAYA (Con. NORTH 
Rangoon Swatow Haiphony Kuals BORNBO (Con 
Tientain Lampyu 
Tsingtao JAPAN Malace Tawau iP 
KYLON Kobe Muar PHILIPPINES 
Cotombo EUROPE Tokyo Pepanz Livilo 
Hambur. Yokoham Singapore Mauil: 
Lyva- JAVA Singapore SIAM 
“HINA Djakarta (Orchard Road) Bangkox 
Canton HONG KONU (late Batavia Sangel Patani UNITED 
Hong Kong Soura bay» Teluk Ansoo KINGDOYW 
*Datren Kowlooa MALAYA NORTH London 
Hankow Mongko’ Cameron BORNEO 
*Harbia Highland. Bruaei ‘Tow: U.S.A. 
*Moukdeo INDIA ipo Jeaseltoa New York 
Peking Bombay Johore Baru Kuala Belait Sap Francise. 
ohangha’ Calcutta * Branches at present not operating. 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive service as Trustees aad Execators is also undertaken by the Bank’s fruste 


Companies 16 
HONG KONG 





LONDON sINGAPOR. 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER ‘1. 


ANNUAL INCOME «<XCEEDS £18,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED 412,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED ¢ 207,000,000 


(1949 Accounts, 


GOVERNMENT OF PAKISTAN 


Applications are invited for the post of Director of the Central 


Statistical Office to be set up by the Government of Pakistan. This 
Office will be responsible for the collection, compilation and analysis 
of statistical data relating to agricultural, trade, industrial and 
- labour statistics, research with a view to improving Statistics, 

technical advice and co-ordination of statistical work being done in 
the departmental cells, graphical representation of statistics, etc. 

Applicants must possess high qualifications and experience in 
Statistical work. Pay will be fixed according to qualifications in the 
grade of Rs. 1,300-1,600 per month plus allowances as admissible 
under the rules. In the case of a highly qualified and experienced 
non-Asiatic, the starting salary may fixed at or above Rs. 2,000, 
depending on the qualifications and experience of the candidate, and 
the apa will be on a 3 years’ contract basis. 

Application, on the form to be obtained on request, should be 
made to the High Commissioner for Pakistan, 35, wndes Square, 
London, 6.W.1. Closing. date April 15, 1950. 


ne ae meanggenneneny chine ete tinyeaneenenenentnnt 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

Tutorial Classes Committee. Applications are invited for a Staff 
Tutorship in Psychology from men and women of high academic 
standing, with experiencé in conducting Tutorial classes. Additional 
qualifications in one or more subsidiary subjects would be an advan- 
tage. The ite, or ue may be either as Staff Tutor, salary scale 
£600—-£50—£1 or as Staff Tutor (Junior), salary scale £500—L£50— 
£600, the initial salary in both instances being determined in accord- 
ance with the que ualifications and experience of the successful candi- 
date. Famil lowances additional in either case. Particulars and 
application forms from rr ef the Department of Extra-Mural 


Studies, Senate House, W.C.1. Completed: application forms to be 
submitted before April 12, 1950. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Organising Tutor, man or woman, required by Tutorial Classes 
Committee to work in either Middlesex or Surrey. Applicants must 
wunlined to take Tutorial Classes preferably in one or more of 
the following subjects: Literature, ore Psychology, 
Sookeinay. History. Salary £600—£50—-£1, 50, also Family Allow- 
ances, the initial salary being dente’ in accordance with the 
qualifications and experience of the successful candidate. Particu- 
lars and Spptcatias forms from Director of the Department of 
Extra-Mural Studies, Senate House, rae Completed applica- 
4ion forms to be submitted before April 12, 


~~ pine init ccegveeenceiees 


NATIONAL COAL BOARD 
Serer are invited for two appointments in the Production 
ies Sub-Department at the Board's London Headquarters. 
az about £1,500 per annum, according to qualifications and 
rience, 

didates must have a sound experience in Supplies work cover- 
ing the principles and Eepanes of purchasing, stock control, store- 

keeping and management. 


For one ome a lised _pnaretesee of rchasing in large 
senate a ok goats and ee stores ly oes 2 


organisations of 

{experience in the legal seoects ing would be am ae van- 
tage); the requirements for the ier gen post being a specialised and 
practical knowledge of stock contra and storekeeping in large 


organisations covering all kinds of plant, equipment and general 


stores. 

Apply. in writing, giving full particulars (in chronological order) 
of age, education, qualifications and experience (with dates), to 
National Coal , Establishments Branch (Personnel), Hobart 


House, Grosvenor Place, London, 8.W.1, marking envelope TT/201 


Original testimonials should not be forwarded. Closing date Apri 


WANTED, for weekly m newspaper, Assistant Editor. Must be of 
of experience essential. “Apply Box: 366. 


P2RIVATE-SOCIAL-SECRETARY available “for position requiring 
initiative. Must be interesting and responsible post.—Box 383. 

in Great Britain by St. Clements Press, Ltp., 
at 22, Ryder Seeee Or James's, London, S.W.1. se 


US. Repicsenmaives R. 
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MURRAY-WATSON 


LIMITED 


Advertising & Marketing 
Home and Overseas 


58, BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.t. GROSVENOR 3 
DUDLEY, WORCESTERSHIRE. DUDLEY 3162 


THE APPOINTMENTS BUREAU 
of 
THE LONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 


welcomes inquiries from Professional Men, Directors and Higher 
Executives who have vacancies for secretaries with a University 
standard of training. For interview by Employers, students ar 
selected from among those who have completed their Course wi! h 
the full London College Diploma, In accordance with our established 
custom, no fees are charged for this service. Please write or 


telephone to: — 
The Appointments Director, 


THE LONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 
170, Queen's Gate, Londen, 8S.W.7, RENeington 3228. 


OXFORD UNIVERSI ry INSTITUTE OF STATISTICS 


Applications are invited for research ports in applied economics. 
Candidates are expected to have qualifications in economics and 
statistics and will be required to take part in the Institute's research 
rogramme. The salary will be on the scale £450—£900, ppetication 
orms may be obtain from the Secretary, Institute of Statistics, 
91, Banbury Road, Oxford. The closing date is | May 1, 


UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST 


The Queen’s University Lectureshi on Economics. The salary 
scale is £800 x £50 to £1,150 plus FS. Initial placing to depend 
on qualifications and experience. Applications by May 15, 1950. 
Particulars from G. R. Cowie, MLA Secret tary. 


BIRMINGHAM REGIONAL HOSPITAL BOARD > 


APPOINTMENT OF PUPIL ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANTS 

Applications are invited for the jn: FE, of two pupil 
administrative assistants on the Board's headquarters. 
In the case of men, the ap amnE. are open to persons who have 
completed their National Service or are exempt therefrom and who 
have not attained the age of 26. Applicants must be well educated 
and the appointments will offer scope for promotion on the passing 
of intermediate and final examinations approved by the Board for 
the purpose. The asesy will be in accordance with the General 
Division which is a “ for — Md — rticulars of which can 
be obtained on a pplicethan to the Boa e appointments will be 
subject to the National Health ce siete rhea Regulations, 
1947 to 1949, and to a medi Applications, stating 
age, full rticulars ot education. tions, if any, 
and experience, should be add ato resch the to the 
paar, 10 Augustus Road, Birmingham 15, not later than March 31. 





ASSISTANT INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IONS OFFICER 


The Gas Council invite a ons for the appointment of 
Assistant Industrial Relations r. Candi should preferably 
be University Graduates between the oase ot and 40 and should 
have experience of. secretarial and comm work and a knowledge 
of Wags Str ueires, 3 and Conditions of Service in I 
Wage Negotiating Machinery in It 
post shall carry with it membe 
established by the Gas Council, an 1 candidate will 
be required to pass a medical examination. The commencing salary 
will be in accordance with qualifications, but will be not less than 


a year. 
Applications, givi full culars of the custtéete's qualifica- 
tions and expe nop ae the date on he would be able to 
undersigned not later 


take up his Paes should reach 
than April 1 . G. nsw Secretary, The Gas Council, 


i Grosvenor: Pie hdede 
PLANNING Manager (28 (28-40) 1 is a by a 


ndustry and of 

is Revenge ant the 

of the pe’ m scheme to be 
8 the the successfu 


on 











manufacturer 







engaged in Considerable 
experience in the . in a of repute is 
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